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ON QUENCHING THE SPIRIT 


by 
DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 


IN this article I want to look at the question of reunion from what 
is, I hope, a fresh angle. Newman, in one of his most memorable 
sermons, said that sin was the only thing that all men had in common, 
and argued for mutual confession as the leaven to lighten our 
pharisaic mutual separation. He was not then treating of Church 
unity, but his lesson has been, and is being increasingly, applied to it. 
Self-criticism is playing a big part in cecumenical thought — one 
has only to recall such books as Karl Adam’s One and Holy and 
Louis Bouyer’s Du protestantisme a léglise, shortly to appear in 
English. But self-criticism, if it is to bring people together, needs a 
focus. Both parties need to become aware of common guilt, of a 
single failing. Otherwise it degenerates into that very comforting 
formula: while you have overemphasised one aspect of the truth 
(and we honour your generosity, etc.) we are very conscious of an 
opposite distortion, in our own history and thought. The 
comfortableness of this kind of language should warn us that 
something is being evaded. Evasion offers itself under the same 
formula in our attempts at reconciliation with a person with whom 
we have quarrelled. The guilt which each acknowledges is different, 
and so cannot become a shared guilt: the language used is generous, 
but there is no true yielding on either side. I want in this article to 
suggest that there is, on the part of Catholic and non-Catholic 
Christians, a common failing and that this is nothing less than a 
neglect of the Holy Spirit. 

_ Tf this is true, then it is crucial. For it is the Spirit who is the source 
of Christian unity. 

This neglect takes very different forms as we pass from the 
contemporary Catholic mentality to the mentality of other bodies, 
and among these too there is much variety. At first sight there seems 
to be no common ground in the matter of theological shortcomings. 
It is only when we become conscious, in a vital and contemporary 
way, of the rdle of the Spirit as described in scripture, that we begin 
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to discern an underlying similarity, to see that all parties are falling — 
short of a single end and perfection. 

I may be expected at this point to run the familiar line that “we 
must all deepen our spiritual life if we are ever to hope for a true 
union’. But though this may be a more fruitful approach than that 
which I have so far criticized, it is not what I have in mind. The 
very concept of ‘spiritual life’ as employed in the above statement 
is inadequate, and in defining this inadequacy we shall expose 
clearly that full idea of the Spirit which alone is relevant to our 
problem. For ‘the Spirit’ of revelation is at once the most deeply 
personal thing in Christian religion and the most social. He prays 
in us in a language more intimate, even, than we can find in ourselves, 
yet the theme of his prayer is the needs of the saints. A true deepening 
of our contact with the Spirit who is invisible takes us ever further 
into the visible world and gives us concerns which have no part in 
‘the spiritual life’ as we would conceive it. It is this breathtaking 
span of the Spirit that we have to try to realize, and it is just here 
that our common failure will be found to lie. 

The best way of clarifying this idea will be to acknowledge the 
writer who gave it me. The prodigious development to be found in 
the thought of Charles Péguy forces us, in all sobriety, to call him 
a prophet. His oeuvre towers clearly above all contemporary 
productions — the more so when we understand the politico- 
religious scene which he grappled with and transcended. And 
although his batile was fought on ground other than that of the 
cecumenical movement, there is a profound analogy. 

Like many of his intelligent contemporaries, Péguy abandoned 
the practice of his religion and threw himself into the struggle for 
liberty and justice. But there was something in his pursuit of these 
ideals that made his new allies uncomfortable. What that something 
was burst into the full light of day when he made, and poured out 
in prose and verse, his great discovery. Both sides in the battle — 
the right and the left, the clerical and the anti-clerical — were 
entrenched, he now realized, in a common assumption that was 
false, that was, indeed, the supreme falsehood: the assumption of | 
an antinomy between liberty and unity, between revolution and — 
tradition. Each side, in this struggle of false opposites, was doomed — 
ultimately to the same sterility. With piercing clarity he saw, on 
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the face of the Catholique bien-pensant and of the doctrinaire 
revolutionary, the same sad mark of death. What is there to choose 
between the tone of voice of the former deploring ‘le malheur des 
temps’ and that of Renan attributing the disaster of Sedan to 
Catholic education? In the light of his new intuition (which brought 
poetry to birth in him at 36!) he saw the dull sameness of the 
contending parties. Neither escaped that death whose antithesis is 
not living and doing but the Spirit. This discovery, though it 
distanced him from the Catholic party as much as from its 
opponents, made a Catholic of him. There was no question of 
some new religion of the Spirit transcending Catholicism and 
liberalism. The new vision was incarnate in ‘les paroisses de la 
Chrétienté’, and in Eve, the magnum opus into which he poured his 
discovery, one of the key-words is the untranslatable ‘charnel’. 
Eve shows a grasp of the Incarnation that is, at once, contemporary, 
historical, and charismatic. Set beside this bright light all 
‘traditionalist’ movements, and how faded they appear! They extol 
the Middle Ages — so does he: but they do so with nostalgia, he 
with love. Fresh from reading Péguy, one is tempted to say that all 
modern Catholicism has in it the weakening virus of nostalgia. Its 
tendency is to stand off from the stream of life and to want to 
impose on living men a fixed pattern called ‘tradition’. Péguy 
understood more profoundly than any of his contemporaries the 
modern revolt against this: the feeling of it was in the very fibre of 
his being — but it was a feeling for life, resisting the death in 
liberalism as much as the death in traditionalism. It was to be 
satisfied only in the Spirit, that new dimension opened up by the 
Incarnation. In the Spirit is order and freedom. Without the Spirit, 
each opposes the other and issues in death. The two forces oppose 
man against himself and thus betray him. ‘Omnes quotquot venerunt, 
fures sunt et latrones . . . fur non venit nisi ut furetur, et mactet, 
et perdat. Ego veni ut vitam habeant, et abundantius habeant.’ 

It may seem a far cry from Péguy to the question at present under 
discussion, and the comparison can only be made with adjustments. 
I bring him in, because the idea I wish to apply to the reunion 
question shows its full power and range only in the concrete 
apprehension of the prophet. It was a question of bringing out that 
last essence of Catholicism which tends at all times to be too strong 
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alike for Catholics and their opponents and to be reduced by each 
party to its particular scale. In terms of Péguy and his opponents, 
it may be said that Catholics, when opposing ‘liberals’, tend to 
ignore the Spirit, tend even to feel, subconsciously, that he is the 
weak point in their solid bastion, while the liberals, on their side, 
degrade his freedom into anarchy. In terms of the dialogue between 
Catholic and non-Catholic Christians, it may be said that the former 
feel the Spirit to be not quite essential to their position — it could 
be described without him — while the latter tends to use his freedom 
in support of their position outside Catholic unity —in different 
ways, as we shall see. 

It is so much easier to defend Catholic unity without the Spirit. 
Is it not a visible affair, a Society with a visible head, and a hierarchy 
bound together by obedience? It has, of course, another dimension, 
but that, fortunately, is invisible, and in practice it is difficult to 
take invisible dimensions seriously. There are, it seems, two main 
tendencies in Catholic pneumatology. There is ‘the theology of the 
spiritual life’, in which the Spirit is given the leading rdle, but the 
spiritual life is a personal affair. Charity is all-important for it, 
certainly, but what about prophecy? What about the individual’s 
mission in the Church? Here we become wary, and the most 
that is ventured is the true but negative statement that no 
true inspiration will bring the subject into conflict with authority. 
In the other tendency, the réle of the Spirit is indeed ecclesiological. 
We have admirable essays in biblical, and especially Pauline 
theology. But exposing the ‘richesses indicibles’ of Scripture does 
not commit one to anything. To say that the Spirit is the life 
of the Church does not commit us to pointing to specific indications, 
or possible indications of this vitality: and the tendency here will 
be to say that of course the movements initiated by authority are 
movements of the Spirit, while remaining completely neutral in 
regard to other movements and currents of thought among Catholics 
until authority has decided. The former assumption and the latter 
reserve illustrate the same failure to take the Spirit quite seriously. 
to bring him, in all his breath-taking originality, into the foregrounc¢ 
of our minds. We locate the Spirit not so much ‘in the Church’ a: 
‘behind authority’, an ironic travesty of the true position. The 
relevant examination of conscience for Catholics in regard tc 
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our idea of the Spirit might take the form: does the story told by 
St Luke, of a rushing mighty wind, seem quite real? Does it fit into 
the Catholicism which I have worked out for myself? What makes 
the story seem unreal, surely, is the feeling that this was something 
that happened ‘just that once’. If we do not feel its contemporaneity, 
no story in Scripture looks so artificial. Or we might ask ourselves: 
do we take St Paul’s injunction not to quench the Spirit as applying 
uniquely to our own non-correspondence with grace, not to our 
possible interference with his work in others? 

But a proper understanding of the Spirit involves more than a 
generous attitude to original thought and action, based on the 
knowledge that true inspiration does not interfere with the unity 
and order of the Church. It involves the positive statement that the 
Spirit is the source and fashioner of this unity and order, as the sap 
contains within itself the order and ‘inscape’ of the tree. And let 
us understand ‘the Spirit’ here in concrete historical terms, in terms 
of inspiration and dynamic initiative. The free impulse in the 
Church, so profound that he who feels it scarcely understands it, 
is an impulse towards unity. The fault in all those spiritual heresies 
which have dogged the Church from her beginning is not an over- 
emphasis on the Spirit but an attenuated, bloodless, narcissistic 
conception of it. They weaken the Church, because they provoke 
the orthodox to think of order as imposed not as coming from within. 

There is a fundamental cause for attenuating our idea of the 
Spirit, and this we share with Christians outside the Church. In 
any language, in any terminology, ‘spirit’ is opposed to matter, or 
to flesh. We refer, by this opposition, to the two main factors in our 
experience: something free, winged, light, and something compulsive, 
‘laid down’, unalterable. These two principles are not reducible, in 
our experience, to a single principle. The naturally integrated man 
is he who reconciles them: there is no question of identifying them. 
But through the Incarnation, in the Church, human life is not 
merely integrated but renovated by its maker, and this renovated 
life has but one principle, the Spirit of God, who embraces man in 
his entirety and is shown forth not merely in the illumination of 
the human spirit but in a human society. St Paul, in his description 
of this society (and all his writings are such a description) can 
understand ‘the flesh’, linguistic opposite of spirit, only in a moral 
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sense. It is not, and cannot be, another principle of life and activity 
— albeit a lower one — it is the sinful resistance of man against the 
influence of the Spirit. Spirit, in the ordinary sense, has an opposite 
with which it is in tension. The Spirit of God has none. But there 
is a natural tendency to slip back into the ordinary sense and 
relegate the Spirit to a ‘spiritual sphere’. Thus relegated, the idea 
of the Spirit no longer commands our thinking in a wholly serious 
way, partly because it ceases to be the authentic idea and loses the 
charismatic power of the scriptures, partly because of our natural 
tendency not to take spiritual realities seriously.’ It is this tendency 
to ‘relegate’ the Spirit that we share with our separated brethren, 
and to the consideration of these we now turn. 

The divorce of the Spirit from church unity appears most clearly 
in those Protestant bodies where there is little or no concern with 
unity except as an expedient. Their number is steadily diminishing, 
and the idea of unity as part of the divine constitution of the Church 
is gaining ground. The cecumenical movement, which started with 
the notion that unity was desirable, has now come to the conclusion 
that unity is simply essential: that unless there is some way in which 
we can say ‘the various bodies form one church’, we cannot talk 
of Christianity in ecclesiological terms at all. But how are we to 
say it without flatly contradicting the fact, which is that the various 
bodies are not in communion? The only way is to say that there is 
unity but that it is ‘spiritual’, invisible. Here we strike the 
characteristic non-Catholic evasion of the Spirit. The Catholic, 
visibly and tangibly assured of the Church’s unity, makes of the 
Spirit a vague background of that unity: the separated Christian, 
having no grounds for such assurance, looks beyond the discouraging 
facts to a spiritual realm where contradictions are reconciled. 
Common to both positions is a certain separation of the Spirit 
from the historical reality. There is, of course, the big difference that 
for the Catholic this separation is not essential, not embodied in 
his theology but liable to be made in practice when, at a crucial 
juncture, he places his faith in organization rather than in the 
1 At the ri i i 
A certain parish changed hando, aed one of fie nosemmt og ene none come 
cent chapel of the. ay notte designed and furnished by the former incumbent, 

. ever, I believe it is incorrect to dedicate a chapel to 


one of the Divine Persons alone, as witness the row i 
over Abelard, and it ma 
been a concern for orthodoxy that inspired the change. ee 
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organic unifying power of the Spirit. For the separated Christian 
the separation is essential. But we have to bear constantly in mind 
the dialogue between the two positions. Here the stage is set by the 
Catholic: it is he who urges the question of unity: he does so with 
absolute certitude: he speaks from unity, from the experience of 
real communion. And in so far as what he means by visible unity 
is organization, he queers the pitch. If the only unity attainable 
on the historical plane is organization, his opponent will reasonably 
reply that the unity achieved by the Spirit is metahistorical. In so 
far as the Catholic Church looks like any other association or party, 
in which the life and initiative of individuals is stunted in the party 
interest, she does not appear as her true self. She alone can show 
herself to the world as the life of the New Man in which the 
individual comes to man’s full stature. In so far as this sign fails, 
the world must conclude that the new man is not a full historical 
reality. The unbeliever will hold on to his personal experience as 
the only guide to what fulfilment is possible in this world, the 
separated Christian will look for something better, but on an 
invisible, eschatalogical plane. Both will deny in effect that Christ 
has really come. The separated Christian will strenuously dissociate 
himself from this denial, but is he not destined to feel painfully 
the agnosticism implicit in that sad phrase ‘the churches’? 

The unity of the Church is the great question of our time. The 
more this unity is sought for by separated Christians, the more do 
Catholics bring it to the forefront of their apologetic. This is right. But 
the very strength of our position carries with it a serious temptation — 
to short-circuit the main issue by exposing our separated 
brethren to the logic of facts which is so clearly against them, 
without showing them the spirit in the Church. And this involves the 
confession of a failure common to all of us, the quenching of the 
Holy Spirit. The motive for this ungenerosity is different in their 
case and in ours, as I have tried to show. But the failure itself is 
one, and it throws us together. The recognition of this will take us 
further than the enumeration of points we hold in common. What 
we hold in common is that we are small men, afraid of the rushing 
wind of the Spirit, we preferring the assurance of organization, 
they—a comforting doctrine of ‘spiritual’ unity. Without the 
freshness of the Spirit, which cannot be felt but in the confession 
of sin, the argument between us will end in a stalemate. 
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by 
DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


Mor CHARLES JOURNET’s vast work on the Church has been 
described by M. Maritain as ‘epoch making’ and Mgr Journet 
himself as ‘the greatest living theologian’. A good deal of publicity 
has been given to these statements, which have a challenging ring, 
and they have presumably caused prejudice against the book. The 
Times Literary Supplement does not refer to them, but they probably 
account for the note of exasperation which underlies the vague, 
patronizing urbanity usual in this publication when Catholic 
theology is in question, and so perhaps for the strange gaffe which 
the reviewer made when he commented on the one passage which 
he quotes from the book. The last sentence of the passage 
(the previous ones add nothing essential to the meaning) runs as 
follows: “Thus the frontier of the Church passes through each of 
those who call themselves her members, enclosing within her bounds 
all that is pure and holy, leaving outside all that is sin and stain’.? 
What Mgr Journet is obviously driving at (an examination of 
the context makes it crystal-clear) is that to be a member of the 
Church is to be united to Christ, and that we are united to Christ 
in so far as his grace acts upon us, not in so far as we prevent it 
from acting upon us. The reviewer comments: ‘The language, it 
will be noted, is more devotional than technical, and historical 
readers may wonder what might or did happen if or when the 
frontiers of the Church excluded its chief Pastor or other prelates’. 
Mgr Journet has not allowed, even by implication, that the frontier 
of the Church could exclude the chief Pastor; what he has said is 
that it would exclude his sins. How anyone in mortal sin can remain 
united to Christ is a question which leads to various important 


1 The Church of the Word Incarnate. Vol. 1 : The Apostolic Hierarchy, translated by 
A. H. C. Downes. Pp. xxxi + 569 (Sheed and Ward) 45s. Three volumes are yet to 
appear in English. (The first French volume appeared in 1941, the second — of 
some 1,400 pages — eleven years later.) 

2 Introduction, p. xxvii. 
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complications, and the reviewer would have been within his rights 
if he had complained that Mgr Journet does not seem interested 
in that kind of question. This would have fitted in with the main 
burden of the review: that the book is not, as it claims to be, an 
“essay in speculative theology’, but a formal treatise on the Church 
which will not be of much help or interest except for ‘Catholic 
readers of the scholastic tradition’. 

In the present article I wish to show that the substance of this 
complaint is justified, and to recommend the writing of ‘speculative 
theology’. What follows, then, is not in any sense a review of Mgr 
Journet’s work; I use the book to illustrate a contention about 
the writing of theology. But it would be unpardonable merely to 
say of it that it is not the sort of book which we seem most urgently 
to need and to say nothing about its merits in its own class. As a 
Thomist treatise on the Church, for home consumption, it is 
Obviously the most important work of its kind which has appeared 
for a very long time, and it is probably destined to become a standard 
work. The first volume makes it clear that the ground is going to 
be covered with the greatest thoroughness and that Mgr Journet 
assembles and assesses his great mass of materials in the most 
admirably painstaking way; he has the qualities of the best scholastic 
theologians in a high degree: organizing power, logical acumen and 
clarity (except where strictly metaphysical issues intrude —for I 
happen to hold the extraordinary view that there is a tendency in 
scholastic theologians to become fuzzy at just those points). Mgr 
Journet is also prepared to adjudicate between conflicting views 
(and does so sensibly, although not very profoundly, I think) — 
provided that St Thomas has not already settled the matter for him. 

Here is the rub. ‘If therefore anything be thought to be true in 
the pages that follow’, he writes in the introduction, ‘let it be 
attributed to St Augustine and St Thomas Aquinas, whose faithful 
disciple I have tried to be. When one has such masters to follow, 
nothing is easier than to betray by a fidelity that goes no further 
than the words, nothing is more difficult than to rediscover beneath 
familiar, almost banal formulas, the deep intuition that gave them 
birth. In these great doctors I have found a theology of the Church 
more living, more far-reaching and more liberating than that which 
our manuals commonly contain. In them we feel the active presence 
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of a vision of the mystery of the Church understood as an extension 
of the Incarnation’ (p. xxix). This passage shows, to my mind, the 
strength as well as the weakness of Mgr Journet’s position. Indeed, 
if it were not for the fatal phrase in the first sentence, whose faithful 
disciple I have tried to be, those of us who are not ‘faithful’ to any 
particular Doctor of the Church might feel at this point that perhaps 
we could be led by Mer Journet to share his own conviction, that 
perhaps St Thomas has all the answers, even though we might 
wonder whether his ‘intuition’ is altogether reconcilable with St 
Augustine’s. I am not straining the meaning of a casual phrase; 
Megr Journet does, in practice, regard St Thomas’s authority as final. 

This is indicated by what he has to say about the ‘prudential 
assistance’ which the canonical magisterium receives from God. 
‘What it [i.e. the canonical magisterium] says is that it is prudent 
to adhere interiorly to such and such a teaching and rash to refuse 
to do so... . are we sure that the magisterium will never pronounce 
without prudence in any one one of its teachings? . . . If it is a 
question of teachings universally and constantly proposed . . . we 
can be sure of the prudence of each of these teachings and in 
consequence practically sure of their intrinsic and speculative truth.’ 
And he gives as an example ‘the law of the Code ordering professors 
in seminaries to teach philosophy and theology conformably with 
the method, doctrine and principles of the Angelic Doctor’ (pp. 
352-3). So Mgr Journet is ‘practically sure’ that if he follows St 
Thomas on any question he must be right, and he seems to think 
that he is therefore entitled not to look any further into it. Again 
I may seem to be pressing his words unduly, but I propose to show 
later by an examination of the opening passages of the volume 
that this is Mgr Journet’s attitude. That is the reason why this work, 
although it would be currently referred to as an ‘essay in speculative 
theology’, does not seem to me to deserve the name; a speculative 
theologian should be someone who tries to penetrate into the 
meaning of the Christian mysteries by studying the teaching of the 
Church, that is, of Christ, without submitting his judgment to any 
merely human authority. The trouble is that theologians like Mgr 
Journet regard St Thomas as guaranteed by the Church in such a 
way that her authority becomes indistinguishable, in practice, from 
his. I do not believe that this is the right attitude. 
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Let us pause a moment and try to put this matter into a proper 
perspective. The topic of St Thomas’s authority was discussed with 
some heat in the years that followed the war. The Encyclical Humani 
Generis of 1950 rebuked those who were inclined to neglect St 
[Thomas and to regard pre-medieval sources as sufficient; at the 
same time it encouraged speculative theologians to get on with their 
job. There is a tendency for the negative side of an Encyclical to 
receive a very great deal of attention, and the positive side very 
ittle (Mediator is a good example), and the result of Humani Generis 
seems to have been a state of nervousness about theological 
speculation rather like that which followed the modernist crisis 
arly in the century. This is perhaps an inevitable result of a necessary 
orrection of errors. Just as some of the modernists had valuable 
essons to teach us, although they unfortunately exaggerated them 
© the point of heresy, so one may suggest that the errors corrected 
9y Humani Generis were in some cases the exaggerations of valuable 
ines of thought which may now be examined in a calmer spirit. 

It may be useful to add a little on the question of the assent 
lemanded by the canonical magisterium. It is agreed that (in Mgr 
fournet’s words) ‘the speculative content of this teaching remains 
eformable’. Yet we are told it is rash not to give interior assent 
o it in certain circumstances and that we are bound to believe 
hat this is rash (p. 352). How can it be rash to remain uncertain 
bout the speculative content of a teaching which remains 
eformable? Obviously it will be rash not to allow such teaching a 
ery high degree of probability. But if the speculative theologian 
as solid grounds for supposing that another view is in fact the 
rue one, what is he to do? If the Pope’s infallibility in these matters 
3 only of a prudential kind, as Mgr Journet tells us, how can we 
elieve more than that he is prudent when he disapproves some 
heological views and approves others? And what can this mean 
ut that he sees danger in departing from certain accepted views in 
he particular circumstances? It makes sense to say that we must 
elieve in the existence of this danger, but it does not make sense 
) say that we must believe in the accepted views since we have 
© absolute guarantee that they are true. Our obligation, I take it, 
to abstain from defending the views which the Pope declares to 
e dangerous, and we are entitled to suppose that a time might 
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come when they might cease to be dangerous. Other theologians - 
are more exacting than Mgr Journet in this matter. The reviewer 
in the Irish Theological Quarterly? says that Mgr Journet’s theory 
about the ‘prudential character’ of non-infallible decrees ‘can be 
controverted on the basis of the practice of the Holy See in regard 
to the decrees in question. As is clear from the text of these decrees, 
the Holy See at times teaches doctrines simply as true or false, at 
other times as safe or unsafe. It appears, therefore, that there are 
non-infallible doctrinal decisions of the Holy See which demand 
religious assent simply to their truth or falsehood.’ 

We now return to the question of St Thomas’s authority. Mgr 
Journet is not telling us that we are obliged to believe all that St 
Thomas has written. Indeed no theologian would go so far as this, 
although some go further in this direction than Mgr Journet. His 
view is, it appears, that it is ‘imprudent’ to depart from St Thomas 
in any matter of moment. The possibility that St Thomas might be 
insufficient is acknowledged, but it is considered too remote to 
deserve attention. Here I can only put a point of view which cannot 
be argued in any detail within the limits of an article. It seems to 
me impossible that the development of theological or metaphysical 
thought should have reached its final point in the thirteenth century. 
No theologian would maintain that it did in so many words, but 
the writing of Catholic theology to-day is largely based on the 
unformulated assumption that it did. Theologians seem to think 
that they have done their duty if they have worked through the 
texts of St Thomas about a problem and reached a conclusion 
about St Thomas’s solution. While this atmosphere lasts I cannot 
see that we can talk about ‘speculative theology’ in any real sense. 

Let us now turn to Mgr Journet’s opening pages. ‘The first act 
of the divine omnipotence’, his first sentence reads, ‘is that by 
which it creates the universe from nothing, and maintains the 
substantial being of things by virtue of an unceasing immediate 
contact’. This is not a very encouraging start for the non-Catholic 
enquirer, but one could not reasonably complain of it. The next 
sentence is a quotation from St Thomas: ‘Now in each thing there 
is a proximate and immediate effect of God. For we proved tha’ 


3 July 1955. 


The same writer praises Mgr Journet for his ‘constant dependence on § 
Thomas’. 
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sod alone can create. Also, in each thing there is something caused 
yy creation: in bodies there is primary matter: in incorporeal 
eings there is their simple essence . . .’ And at this point our enquirer 
s likely to give the book back to the bookseller. He does not require 
his sort of comment; it gets him no further, but rather raises in his 
nind a number of difficulties, if only of vocabulary, to which no 
inswers are given. If he does read the next page, he will come across 
he following passage: ‘There is a difference between the grace of 
he first man and the grace of the angels. While on the one hand the 
yrace of innocence had to be lost in order to give place to that of 
fedemption, to which it was ordered only indirectly and materially, 
the grace of the angels was ontologically preaccorded (both 
mtensively and extensively) to the perfect grace that was to fill the 
soul of Christ when the Word should eventually become incarnate. 
Consequently, when man’s sin had shattered the harmony of 
innocence, and the Word had resolved to become incarnate so as 
to die on the cross, the plenary grace created at that instant in his 
Heart became the centre of reference . . . "It seems very unlikely 
that our enquirer will read further than that. Apart from this 
doctrine about the angels, which is puzzling in itself and expressed 
in puzzling language, what does it mean to say that the grace of 
innocence was ‘ordered only indirectly and materially’ to the grace 
of redemption, and that ‘the Word had resolved to become incarnate 
so as to die on the cross’? This is the sort of question which an 
intelligent enquirer might well have had in his mind when he 
picked up the book. How can it be in any sense God’s plan that 
Adam should sin or that Christ should be put to death? He will 
conclude that he is not going to receive any further light on this 
from Mer Journet. 

It might be argued that these opening pages serve only to give a 
general setting to what follows. Mgr Journet has pointed out in his 
introduction that his first volume is concerned for the most part with 
the power of order and the power of jurisdiction, and that he is going 
to discuss in a later volume ‘the intimate constitution and essential 
mystery of the Church’ (p. xxvi); but he also says that ‘in this first 
book, the reader should find a sort of sketch foreshadowing all 
that is to be developed in the rest’ (p. xxx). And if the reader consults 
the second volume of the French, where these questions are discussed 
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at greater length, he will not find that the treatment has altered in 
any important way. On p. 99 of that volume he will find: “God, 
from all eternity, could will, simultaneously and in a single — 
the glory of Christ as Redeemer and the permission of Adam’s 
sin; the first being prerequisite from the point of view of final, 
exemplary and efficient causality; the second being also prerequisite, 
but this time from the point of view of material causality, since it 
was to repair Adam’s sin that the redemptive incarnation was 
decreed’. This piece of Thomism illustrates what I was saying about 
scholastic ‘fuzziness’ in strictly metaphysical matters. Playing about 
with different kinds of causality is no use here. Either God needed 
Adam’s sin in order to make the incarnation possible (which is 
doubly nonsense, it seems to me) or he did not —in which case 
why did he ‘permit’ Adam to sin? (The traditional line about God’s 
‘permitting’ sin for a higher good encounters the gravest meta- 
physical difficulties; if God creates beings who are morally free, 
why should there be any question of abolishing this freedom?) It 
can hardly be said that Duns Scotus’s view (that the incarnation 
was ‘planned’ by God apart from all question of man’s sin) has 
lost droit de cité; Mgr Journet mentions it in the footnote to the 
present passage, but without interest. : 

Again it might be argued that the themes of providence and 
predestination are not Mgr Journet’s main subject, that a treatise 
on the Church presupposes rather than discusses them. But that is 
just the difficulty. Such a treatise is not going to help those who 
specially deserve and need our help if they are to make sense of 
Catholic theology. How can they make sense of the Church if it 
seems to them that our theology does not make sense of God? 

If our enquirer is quite extraordinarily persistent, he will go on 
to find that God’s redemptive economy, according to Mgr Journet, 
uses sacraments because ‘immediation is a sign of inferiority, 
mediation a sign of perfection and of progress’ (p. 5), but that in 
the state of original justice, according to St Thomas, man had no 
need of sacraments (p. 15, n.). It seems to follow that the state of 
original justice, if it had lasted, would have been a pis aller. And 
how can we say that it couldn’t have lasted, unless we take Scotus’s 
view? For a Thomist who says this will have to say that Adam had 
to sin, that God had arranged things like that, which is meaningless. 
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ut difficulties about God do not reach their apogee until we reach 
he second chapter in which, writing about the Redemption, Mgr 
ournet quotes with approval (p. 53, n.) a passage from Scheeben: 
Without self-alienation and renunciation, without destruction, the 
onour filched from God could not have been restored to him: but 
nerit demands that something be done for God’s honour and glory 
ut of love for God’. Here I would refer to an article by Dom 
ohn Roberts in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW! (occasioned by an article 
m this subject by Mgr Journet), in which the consequences 
f a literal interpretation of such language are discussed (the 
anguage is not a speciality of Mgr Journet’s, but common form). 
f we turn once more to the second French volume in hope of 
inding a satisfactory explanation, we shall find that the relevant 
ection begins with the words: ‘Christ has given the price of his 
yassion not only to obtain the grace of salvation for men, but also 
© recompense the infinite offence done to God by sin’, with a 
eference to the /Jocus classicus in St Thomas.® There is no attempt 
o deal with the objections which a metaphysician must make to 
he notion of God suggested by these words. 

One more example taken almost at random from the body of 
he book must suffice: ‘Just as the grace of predestination, without 
lestroying man’s liberty or sparing him trials, brings him infallibly 
o the goal of salvation, so the grace of divine assistance, without 
lestroying the liberty of the jurisdictional power or freeing it from 
he obligation of enquiry, consultation, reflexion and prayer, 
evertheless directs its steps infallibly to the great ends that God 
las assigned it’. But the Thomist view of physical premotion 
according to which God moves us to act freely) has seemed to many 
| paradox; it is here taken for granted as the basis of an argument. 

I must end by repeating that this is not a review of Mgr Journet’s 
00k. Indeed I am not competent to discuss a great many of the 
nter-scholastic issues which he raises. He is the best illustration of 
he limits which this sort of writing sets itself, because he is, within 
hose limits, so very good. He points out in his introduction that ‘the 
heology of the Church should be always abundant in new 
onsequences’ and goes on: ‘How should we ever have perceived 
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them unless we had been guided by the writings of our 
contemporaries, whether theologians by vocation or otherwise? 
— and those that are not so are occasionally the more sensitive to 
vibrations coming from worlds that are still in formation’ (p. xxx). 
This generous spirit pervades the book. Where Mgr Journet feels 
himself free to think things out for himself, he can be admirably 
forthright. For example, he grapples with the Holy Office’s decisions 
in the famous matter of the Johannine Comma and points out that 
‘a decision of the Roman Congregation is powerless, as such and 
of itself alone, fully to engage, were this only a purely prudential 
manner, the authority of the Church’ (p. 355 n.). If only this immense 
industry and this splendid devotion to the Church could be combined 
with a concentration on the really fundamental problems, we should 
be better prepared to influence ‘worlds that are still in formation’. 
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Some Extracts from the Book by FATHER YvES CONGAR, O.P., 


[p. 40.] The clerical condition as we have described it is full of 
langer. First of all, so disinterested an attitude towards earthly 
hings as such commands respect only when it is genuine and 
incontaminated, especially in a world so concerned with sincerity 
S ours. Everybody respects Father de Foucauld. But there is great 
langer that an attitude adopted in the name of one’s state, one’s 
alling, should be too theoretical; that one should lay claim to its 
lonour and benefits without having its spirit or taking up its burdens. 
And the scandal becomes glaring if a man claims to be disinterested 
owards the process of history and of the world, when he is really 
eeking power, wealth (in any of its forms, which are many), 
\dvantageous influence in secular things. 

That, however, is not the biggest danger. That lies in a loss of 
espect for the true inwardness of things. The man concerned with 
he transcendent relationship of things with their principle and end, 
he fidelis, and more especially the cleric through his profession, 
uns the risk of forgetting that things exist in themselves, with their 
wn proper nature and needs. The temptation is to make these 
hings simply occasions or starting-points for an affirmation of the 
overeignty of the Principle, or as mere means towards the carrying- 
ut of some religious programme. When earthly disinterestedness 
s total, when it is truly a matter of pure religious relation, such 
ttitudes, though perhaps still irritating, have something about 
hem that is not only religious but unexceptionable. In the concrete, 
iowever, the religious relationship is actualized in a church, through 
he ministry of churchmen. Church and churchmen have an historical, 
ociological existence, and for religious ends they make use of means 
orrowed from historical and sociological life. The danger, then, is 
f withholding full respect for earthly human things on the ground 
hat they are being given a transcendent reference, whereas concretely 
hey are simply being used among the sociological and _ historical 
neans of the Church—as when they are referred and made 
ubservient to ‘accepted ideas’ more than to the faith, to the 
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conventions of ‘the Christian world’ more than to the requirements 
of Christianity, to the ‘politics’ of Catholicism more than to its 
mystery. From the minute the (historical) Church is thought of in 
this way we go from one thing to the other on the temporal plane 
without hesitation or discrimination. Perhaps, even certainly, this 
is a sign of the Church’s transcendence; but there is also unquestion- 
ably a danger that the temporal engagement should not be treated 
seriously, and that the nature and truth of the earthly things that 
compose it are not fully respected. This is particularly serious when 
it is a question, not of practical action, whose truth is less objectively 
determined, but of objective truth: in that case any sharp practice 
‘in the good cause’ is a betrayal that no apologetic or allegedly 
apostolic advantage can excuse. 

Historically, the Christian régime of the West after the dissolution 
of the Roman empire, and especially from Charlemagne till the 
coming of the modern world — which began during the last third 
of the twelfth century, had its age of power, spiritually, at the 
Renaissance, politically, after the French Revolution, and is not yet 
over — this Christian régime, ‘Christendom’, was marked by the 
organization of the whole of temporal life under the supreme 
regulation of the Church and in her setting; and this meant that all 
relative realities were brought under tutelage. It is no part of out 
present purpose to set forth the benefits that accrued to human 
society from this state of affairs, nor to examine the theoretical 
question of relations between the temporal and the spiritual. We 
will simply note two points. (1) In this regulation of earthly matters 
— the sciences as well as civil affairs — by religious authority 
interpreter of the absolute, there was an element of confiscation or 
to use a Marxist word, alienation. This alienation was nevel 
complete, these earthly matters always had a relative autonomy 
but, having been taken into the service of the faith, they were never 
considered and developed for their own sakes. (2) Guardianship 1: 
good for children; but it was unduly prolonged in fields whereir 
men had, as we now say, come of age. The most typical example — 
which the clergy can never think about too much — is clearly tha 
of Galileo, threatened with torture when he was seventy years old anc 
made to retract in a scientific matter, and when he was right: this ir 
the name of Revelation — but actually in the name of certain ‘acceptec 
ideas’ which were taken for revealed truth and sound philosophy 
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It is against the confiscation of the internal truth of second causes 
yy the First Cause that modern laicism rebelled; fundamentally it 
vas a movement to recapture rights in second causes, that is, in 
arthly things. The various priesthoods of second causes rose 
igainst the alienation of their domain into the hands of the priest- 
100d of the First Cause. 

* * 

[p. 80.] [The highest ecclesiastical authorities testify to the truth 
hat the Church exists from below as well as from above, and that 
n this respect she is made by men. In France], helped by a deep 
‘ellow-feeling for the human community (which had been rather 
acking among the clergy) and by a kind of sociological realism 
and a proper respect—a lay people’s respect —for temporal 
sircumstances, we at last realized that there was a deep rift, which 
threatened to get worse, between an ecclesiastical machinery 
>xisting in itself, complete, in charge of the clergy, between that and 
the human community. A priesthood without people; a wonderful 
liturgy, but which had often ceased to be worship by some person, 
the prayer of a real community of people; a catechism equally 
excellent — as all the treasures of the Catholic institution are 
excellent — but behind which it was difficult to find some person’s 
living conviction. As an institution, made and given from on high 
since the time of Christ and his apostles, the Church was still there : 
as a people, she had got to be renewed, and for that she had to be 
rediscovered. That, if we see it aright, is the meaning of what is 
new in the present pastoral movement. 

This latest movement is at root only a rediscovery of tradition, 
and nothing expresses it better than the word ‘ecclesial’, whose use 
in France goes back to the war years or soon after, when things 
were indeed happening in French Catholicism. Before the war the 
only adjective we used from the word Ecclesia (Eglise) was 
‘ecclesiastical’; but while the substantive had kept its full meaning, 
the adjective was reduced simply to the clerical aspect of the Church. 
It is significant how little need was felt for an adjective that would 
express belonging to the people of God or to the body of Christ, 
without recourse to some other turn of speech. It would be interesting 
to study the different expressions then in use, and the present uses 
of the word ‘ecclesial’. In any case there is no doubt whatever that 
the bringing into use of this word corresponds to an appreciation 
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of the Church in which — as well as the aspect of apostolic institution 
of rites and formulas — the deep and full mystery of the Church 
her community or people’s aspect, and the active part the faithfu 
have in her life, are again very consciously present. None of the 
valuable precisions that theology has brought to the Church’ 
structure and institution are denied; what people do want to do is 
to get beyond onesidedness, in so far as it may exist. Cannot al 
to-day’s efforts be described as a search for completion anc 
integration? Contemporary people strive after fullness of life, whethe: 
it be through ecumenism or lay activity or enrichment of mind from 
the Bible and the Fathers or new forms of pastoral care. The 
important thing is that extensions or additions should be mad 
on the plan and within the framework defined by the Church’: 
structure. Theology and pastoral care progress together, eac 
benefiting from the contact it can have with the other, and bott 
alike require this taking into account of structure and of life. 

We are too ready to be satisfied, theologically and pastorally 
with considering what can be called, in a wide sense, the sacraments 
of Christianity as existing in themselves, in their state of something 
already made, given from on high. We have not considered then 
enough in the religious subject, used and lived by men. We have 
made a theology, we have sometimes even used a pastoral method 
of sacramentum, of the means of grace as they exist in themselves i 
the condition of institutions, of administrative processes, of formula: 
and ceremonies; we have not thought of them much as things tha 
can be and effectively are the res of a religious subject, and especially 
of a collective religious subject, of a community. In the contemporar 
world things reached a stage where there was not only a sort 0 
divorce between the Church institution and the human community 
but the system and forms of the institution were in a way a curtail 
hiding the profound mystery of the Church. That is why this myster 
has so often been rediscovered by being lived from below, in smal 
groups that found the Church in her fullness through little Churcl 
‘cells’, in whose constitution the religious subject was personall 
and communally active. It is not surprising that, seeing these ney 
forms of Church life, plenty of good Catholics have exclaimed 
‘This is Protestant!’ There is, of course, nothing Protestant about it 
It is simply a taking back into possession and use of that aspec 
of the Church which Protestantism developed onesidedly, indee 
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exclusively, and at the same time deformed: the aspect, that is, 
whereby the Church is a people, the community of the faithful 
made by its members. 

It is for us catholically to integrate a thing that is in fact Catholic; 
to conceive of a priesthood and a public worship that shall not be 
without a people, a sustenance for the Christian mind and a 
testimony of faith, an apostleship, a shepherding and a guiding 
of the Church’s daily life which shall affect the whole body. Those 
are things which have always existed, and which now exist in good 
measure in a lived ecclesial life; some of them, such as the apostleship, 
provide the laity with a part probably larger than it has ever been 
before. An effort is called for to give them all their place in 
ecclesiological thought; and for this the facts of ecclesial life, past 
and present, are most valuable guides. Provided a solidly grounded 
structure be respected, ecclesiology can only be the gainer. 

* * * 


_ [p. 355.] [The quest for a modern version of what history shows 
to be the Church’s concrete positive tradition as to the laity’s réle 
in the direction of her life] can be clarified by the distinction between 
structure and life; on the other hand, disasters happen whenever 
one gratuitously passes from the plane of life to that of structure. 
By structure we understand the principles which, because they 
come from Christ, representing with him and in his name the 
generative causes of the Church, are the things in her, as her pars 
formalis, that constitute men as Christ’s Church. These are essentially 
the deposit of faith, the deposits of the sacraments of faith and the 
apostolical powers whereby the one and the other are transmitted. 
Therein resides the Church’s essence. By life we understand the 
activity which men, made Church by the said principles, exercise 
in order that the Church may fulfil her mission and attain her end, 
which is, throughout time and space, to make of men and a reconciled 
world the community-temple of God. 

The Church is constructed hierarchically; the life through which 
she fulfils her mission presupposes the co-operation of the faithful. 
From the point of view of eucharistic worship, for example, we have 
seen that to make the presence, participation (communion) and 
sonsent (‘Amen’) of the faithful a condition of valid consecration 
would be to overturn the Church’s structure; while to posit the 
bare structure of worship, its bare reality juridically constituted 
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and valid, without participation and consent by the people, is to 
disregard the order of life and to fail to forward the Church’s 
mission. In the same way, to make an act of the body of the faithful 
the condition for validity of an hierarchical operation, whether of 
magisterium (dogma) or government (decree), is likewise to overturn 
the structure; and to give no place to the co-operation and assent 
of the whole body is to ignore something in the order of life. 
* * * 

[p. 360.] Apart from this general activity of service and ‘dialogue’, 
lay co-operation in the Church’s government may be found in 
particular activities at different levels of ecclesial life, that of the 
Church as family and that of the Church as society (cité); and in 
these activities there are the same aspects that we found in the 
participation of lay people at councils: information or advice, 
consent, ‘publicity’ or diffusion. 

At the level of the Church as family (parish, good works, everyday 
apostolic commitments), we put first lay co-operation in obtaining 
the basic information provided by exact sociological analysis of 
the apostolic field in which we have to work. This characteristic of 
modern apostleship, the methodical analysis of what can be called 
the material cause of the Church’s work, after having long been 
emphasized by far-seeing clergy, was developed in Catholic Action 
during 1925-1940 by use of the inquiry method, and then more 
widely and efficiently in the French pastoral research of 1942 and 
after ; reports and text-books have been published on the subject. 
Unquestionably this is one modern form of that information and 
advice which is traditionally required of the laity. 

Another thing learnt from tradition is that there is no real 
community, no common life and dynamism, without a pooling of 
aims, experience, needs, criticisms, solutions—call it a chapter, 
synod, ‘get-together’ or what you will. It is absolutely necessary 
that the difficulties involved, sometimes very serious ones, be 
overcome, in order that parochial and clergy deliberations may be 
given new life in this way. For lack of personal experience, the 
present writer can only refer to the good results that other priests 
report. It is certainly in accord with the mind of the Church anc 
with current practice that the laity should not simply take a leading 
part in but should effectively direct certain undertakings, with du 
safeguard for the hierarchical principle. All this presupposes ver 
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aealthy relations between clergy and laity and a healthy 
understanding of the Church by both—and health begets health. 
Habenti dabitur . . . 

That ancient institution the parish began as a living community 
of men and women, in structure frankly popular and democratic, 
if that anachronistic word be not misleading; within its framework 
the faithful were concerned in the running of things and had a 
voice in many decisions. The basic community, religious as well as 
civil, had a sort of administrative autonomy in everyday life, thanks 
to a system of self-managing councils and organisms. In France 
the centralization and uniformity of the Revolution and the Empire 
were the death of what Montesquieu called corps intermédiaires; in 
recent times the need for their restoration under up-to-date forms 
has been recognized. 

We have given our reasons for thinking that it is chimerical to 
consider handing over the care of the Church’s temporalities to the 
laity. No doubt it could be a great help to the clergy; no doubt, too, 
it would be advantageous in certain respects in that the laity would 
be better informed about these things and more concerned in a 
matter which is a care of the Church, and not some shamefaced 
concession to the spirit of the age. It might be a good thing to 
restore the functions of deacon and archdeacon in this matter; but 
that is secondary to the more radical necessity that this task of the 
Church should be, for its essential part, in the hands of churchmen. 
As we have seen, in the eyes of canon law itself this does not prevent 
making considerable use of lay ability and zeal. 

There is the same necessity that the laity should be able to make 
themselves heard at the level of the Church as society (diocese, 
Catholic Action, movements, congresses, etc.). There is always the 
possibility of their doing it from time to time, when, in a sudden 
access of enthusiasm, they jump the barriers of protocol, and at 
their risks and perils cross the zone of silence and dignity behind 
which the priestly hierarchy too often isolates itself in order to 
protect the prestige of its authority and the stability of tradition. 
The action of the young university students who, Ozanam at their 
head, went to ask the archbishop of Paris to inaugurate what were 
to become the Conférences de Notre-Dame — that was not an 
unrepeatable or unrepeated happening. If only those concerned 
had always been Ozanams and Lacordaires! But it is obvious that 
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the well-being of the Church and the nature of things call for some 
thing more ordinary and more organic. They require that the laity 
should be able to make themselves heard by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, by way of information or advice, in everything that 
concerns them or wherein they may be able to make a useful 
contribution. We are thinking, for example, about matters of 
marriage and upbringing of children, and so of schools and 
education;! about questions involving technical experience, and 
also certain repercussions on social life and public opinion, relevant 
for instance to the organization of congresses and demonstrations; 
even about questions concerning the recruitment and formation of 
the clergy — obviously a sphere wherein the hierarchy has to judge 
and alone be finally responsible, but all the faithful are concerned 
in it, their concern indeed is a guarantee of success, and it is not 
difficult to imagine modern forms corresponding, in respect of the 
Church’s discipline, to the people’s former part in elections and 
ordinations. After all, the investigations by which authority nowadays 
directs its decisions deserve the final acclamations by which the 
people used to ratify the choice that those with authority had made. 

When we come to speak of Catholic Action we shall see how the 
clergy bear witness to the amount of information, knowledge of 
conditions for apostolic work and even of doctrinal resources, they 
owe to listening to their lay fellows; their testimony bears out what 
such as Scheeben said from a theological point of view, Newman 
from a more concrete and pastoral angle. 

So much for information and advice. Where consent and diffusion 
are concerned, it seems to call, on the part of the clergy, for a very 
sincere effort at the various levels of ecclesial life, an effort which, 
if it creates its own difficulties in some circumstances, will 
nevertheless be effective. It means ‘putting the laity in the picture’ 
and, honestly and without artifice, making them feel they are there. 
To do that, they must not be approached merely as a matter of 
1In Esprit, 1949, p. 548, J. Vialatoux and A. Latreille rightly point out that recent 
Roman documents insist on the urgent duty of parents to look after the religious 
instruction of their children; the encyclical letter “Acerbo nimis’ of St Pius X (1905) 
and the decree of the Congregation of the Council of 12th January 1935 are referred 
to. It seems difficult to ask people to take a more active interest in their children’s 
Christian education without recognizing their right to be heard in the matter. In a 
declaration of the French bishops on education (1951) we read: ‘These are the essential 


demands of educational justice in this country. It is the business chiefly of parental 
organizations and expert groups to show how they can be met.’ ; 
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orm, or in some other way that nobody would use if he wants to 
ye understood and followed: the approach must be real. They 
nust be told what is proposed, given so far as possible the reasons 
or a decision taken, informed about results, difficulties and new 
neasures required; thus may their agreement be obtained and their 
ielp enlisted in the spreading of their clergy’s aims and decisions. 
[his way of going to work always gets results, and no other way 
loes. It involves no indiscretions or imprudences, no derogation of 
iuthority. Relations between clergy and people are able to have 
hat mutual confidence and loyalty, those exchanges of views and 
hharings of ideas, which, as everything shows, ought to distinguish 
he Lord’s followers to-day as they distinguished the Church 
mmediately after the Pasch and Pentecost. 

An historical example of what we mean can be found in St 
Augustine’s sermons, where he accounts to his people for his line 
of conduct and the principles on which he wants to base the 
-0-operation of his clergy with his episcopal office (Nos 355, 356; 
>L.; 39, 1570ff.). He does not hesitate publicly and frankly to lay 
ypen a delicate business, the perfect type of affair which to-day 
would be kept for private discussion behind closed doors: a matter 
of the over-adroit arrangement of his personal interests by one of 
he clergy. When St Augustine explained to his flock on what 
erms he expected his clergy to live with him, he made the whole 
ife of the Church perfectly clear and ensured the wholehearted 
issent of the faithful to a government for which he did not cease to 
9¢ wholiy responsible. ? 

, * * * 

[p. 461.] [For historical reasons it came about that theologians 
vave confined their considerations of the Church almost entirely 
© the theory of her structure.] They have looked at the Church only 
is being built hierarchically from above, with very little reference 
© the lateral movement, that sort of building from below by what 
ope Pius called ‘a give-and-take of life and vigour between all 
he members of Christ’s mystical Body on earth’ (Christmas address 
‘o the College of Cardinals, 1945). Perhaps we can get some light 
+The writer saw Father Lombardi’s important Per un mondo novo (Rome, 1951) 
ynly when his own work was in the press. Father Lombardi follows ancient tradition 
ind corroborates the considerations expressed here. Among the measures he proposes 


or the greater effectiveness of the Catholic religion is that the laity should inform 
ind advise the clergy at various levels. 
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on our subject by a closer consideration of the two lines along 
which the sense of the Church can be developed and of the way in 
which she is built up, not either line to the exclusion of the other, 
of course, but together. 

The unity of a social body such as the Church results from a 
twofold order in its parts, namely, the relationship between the 
parts, and the relationship of the parts to the principle of order, 
represented by the head. In other words, the connexion between 
the members, a network of mutual services and relations, and their 
subordination to the head, their reference to the centre from which 
the different parts of the body receive their form of action and 
their order in the whole. 

It cannot be questioned that in the early Church consciousness 
of inter-part relations was very strong. The feeling of unity, of the 
homogeneity of the whole Church, was exceedingly active, and 
many historians have rightly underlined the fact that local 
communities were recognized as actualizations of a single Church 
whose existence preceded and included them. All the local churches 
were looked on as bound to a form of faith and worship which was 
common to them and came from the Apostles, by ‘tradition’. 
There was also consciousness that such a unity must have its 
sanction, its centre, if you like, and that there was, for the whole 
Church and at the heart of apostolic authority, a responsible place 
of appeal and guardian of unity, a concrete criterion of the 
fellowship of all the churches. This consciousness is registered in 
more than a few indubitable facts, and it testifies to what we call 
the primacy of the Apostolic See of Rome. But, without prejudice 
to that, the Church of old had a whole network of services and 
relations among the local communities. There were letters of 
communion, /itterae formatae or litterae communicatoriae, letters 
exchanged at an episcopal consecration, during persecution, of 
when something else important happened; there were collections 
and other mutual aids, interventions of one church on behalf of 
another so that it could continue in fellowship and unity; there 
were the journeys, the visits, the concelebrations and communion 
together thus occasioned; from the second century in the East, there 
were the provincial councils . . . All these were so many expressions 
of this feeling of mutual care and help, an aspect of fellowship 
between or amongst, the parts or living members of the Church. 
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_ Especially in the West, the growth of ideas, from the time when a 
theology of the Church began to be expressly elaborated, left this 
aspect rather in the shade. Beginning with Pope Innocent III, and 
especially under Boniface VIII, these ideas were dominated by the 
assertion of the prerogatives and deciding réle of the central 
authority, and by a more and more juridical point of view; and 
then by the necessity of getting the better of errors that exaggerated 
the part of subjects in the Church and her aspect as a body made 
by its members. It is to be expected that the ecclesiology worked out 
in such circumstances should have put all the emphasis on the Church 
as made from above, hierarchically, and should have gradually 
come to see only the relations of the parts to the centre or principle. 

That this is what happened becomes clear when things are 
examined historically. The idea of schism, for instance. In the 
earlier centuries, schism was looked at principally in the setting 
of the local church: it was to set up altar against rightful altar and 
thus to tear fellowship apart. That idea is still perfectly sound in 
Catholic theology. But towards the end of the Middle Ages the 
notion of schism was shifted to the setting of the Church at large, 
and eventually came to be defined exclusively by reference to the 
Roman Pontiff. The idea of the Church’s unity was contracted to 
its centre, and the life of ‘Christendom’ envisaged principally in its 
immediate relation to the visible head of the Church.* 

Modern Catholicism has certainly developed its consciousness of 
unity and catholicity in this sense; the life of every body of Catholics 
is led in direct and constant relationship with the centre. To be 
Catholic is, above all, to implement and maintain this relationship 
with the Church’s mind and heart at Rome; less thought is given 
to the other aspect, of relations and contacts between the parts. 
Until recent years, when there has been some improvement in this 
respect, there was little contact between the national churches within 
the one Church. Between the two world wars, for example, we did 
not see the bishops of France joining in any public occasion of the 
life of the German church, or vice-versa. Clergy and laity of different 
local communities did not mingle much with one another. There 
was everywhere a lively consciousness of belonging to a church 
which is the world-wide Church, the people of God and earthly 


' For St Thomas’s application of scholastic thought to the matter of schism, see the 
article ‘Schisme’ in Dict. de théol. cath. 
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Body of Christ. But this consciousness arose from a feeling of a| 
common faith and worship, and especially of a common attachment | 
to a single centre, the more so that it did not express itself in| 
demonstrations of solidarity among the members and a give-and-take 
of services between one another. It was predominantly a feeling of | 
communion with, and little enough of communion between. ] 

The two aspects were better brought together by the great 
thirteenth century theologians, who lived at a time of balance, 
between the world of the old tradition and a new world which was 
in many respects coming into being at the end of the twelfth century. 
At that time, too, the vitality of basic communities was still high, 
and their initiative was not cramped by the imposition of a uniform 
law from above. The collegiate idea was alive everywhere. We will 
look at what St Thomas says about unity or communion, of which 
schism is the negation (Sum. theol., II-I, q. xxxix, a. 1), taking as 
interpreter his commentator of genius, Cardinal Thomas de Vio, 
called Cajetan (d. 1534). 

Cajetan finds three zones in depth in ecclesial unity. First, he says, 
there is the level of an agreement of all parts of the Church in faith 
and worship: we believe the same doctrines, love and worship the 
same God, use the same sacraments, and so on. This is all of the 
greatest moment to the Church’s unity; indeed, it may be said 
objectively to constitute and form that unity. It does not properly 
constitute the communion that schism destroys. It makes us alike 
and parallel in the acts of our religious life, without formally going 
so far as to make only one Church, a fellowship. Then, Cajetan goes 
on, there is recognition by all of one and the same head: from the 
point of view of the Church’s external life, our common submission 
to the Supreme Pontiff. This, says Cajetan, ensures that the members 
have the same head; it is not enough to make them constitute a 
single community. The other great sixteenth century commentator 
on St Thomas, Vitoria, gives as an illustration Spain, Austria, 
Germany and the Netherlands, different communities all under the 
authority of the emperor; again, countries brought under one 
authority by conquest do not necessarily form one people: something 
else is wanted, namely, a real fellowship among them. In the Church, 
this something else is the determination and faithfulness of the 
parts truly to behave as parts of one whole, members of one body; 
not to think of themselves each as a whole to itself, with no other 
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aw but itself, but as called by the Holy Spirit to be members one 
of another. ‘That’, Cajetan writes, ‘is what gives to churches so far 
ipart as those of Scotland and Spain more than an agreement in 
aith, hope, charity, the sacraments and obedience to the same head; 
here is the bond that unites one part to another ina single community 
vhose regulating principle is none other than the Holy Spirit’. 

How this is translated into the concrete is not our concern here. 
What matters for us is to recognize this aspect of fellowship in the 
church whereby her parts have truly to live for one another, to be 
olicitous for one another, careful to harmonize with the rhythms 
und needs of the whole of which they are parts. 

It is noticeable that the definitions of the Church offered by the 
yest minds of the modern age invoke Cajetan’s first two elements 
jut are silent about the third. So Bossuet in the Meaux Catechism ;4 
0 the many theologians who adopt St Robert Bellarmine’s definition 
yf the Church, often word for word: ‘The society of men on the 
vay to the Fatherland above, united by the profession of the same 
Shristian faith and participation in the same sacraments, under 
he authority of lawful pastors and principally of the Roman Pontiff’. 

Accordingly we have a conception of the Church which strongly 
mmphasizes the similar, converging movement of all the faithful 
owards God, and the dependence of all on the same one head — 
nviolably and supremely, Christ; visibly. and subordinately, the 
ope — in a word, the elements of communion with; but it neglects 
he elements of communion between — relations among the members 
md brotherly help towards one another. This is perhaps to be 
xpected in a theology which sets out to define the structure. But 
his theology has been taken over whole into catechesis, preaching, 
yastoral work, and so into life, as Dean F. X. Arnold has very well 
hown. The same phases and oversights are found in contemporary 
vays of understanding public worship. The aspect of worship as a 
luty to God is strongly in evidence; so is its dependence on a priest- 
‘What unites [the faithful] inwardly? — The same faith. What unites them out- 
vardly ? — The profession of one same faith, one same law, the same sacraments, 
he same ecclesiastical government under one and the same visible head, the pope.’ 
Ve would not appear to oppose an archbishop to a bishop, but we find a more 
omplete theology in these words of Cardinal Feltin: ‘We believe ourselves Catholics 
ecause we say the same Credo, obey the same Father, communicate in the same 
read at the same table. But have we the right to bear that name when we know 


ach other so badly and have so little to do with one another?’ (Lenten pastoral letter, 


951. Italics ours.) 
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hood, union with something objective and given; but there is much 
less weight attached to the aspect of fellowship, of worshipping 
together, of mutual strengthening and of revealing Christ one to. 
another. A most powerful worth as sacrifice and adoration is 
recognized in the Mass, but as an effective expression of brotherly 
intercourse it is rather neglected: it, too, is fellowship with more 
than fellowship between. Except here and there, in a few rare 
parishes and among groups partly constituted ‘from below’, the 


aspect of synaxis and agape is little enough in evidence. 
* * * 


[p. 590.] We learn from the Bible and from the experience of the 
Church of the saints and martyrs that the Christian, while living in 
the world, is not of the world — he is in it as a stranger and sojourner. 
Recent experience, especially of new demands made on Christians, 
speaks to us of sanctification through our very employment in the 
world and involvement in its affairs. The first of these voices has an 
absolute value, as a permanent imperative; the second is a relatively 
new imperative, made manifest in an historical situation which 
Christians had not yet fully experienced; the first is the expression 
of a universal law, covering all cases, the second is a full valuation 
of the particular aspect, included in the universal law but hitherto 
less realized, expressed in God’s own word: ‘I pray not that thou 
take them out of the world . . .\(John xvii, 15); ‘Increase and multiply, 
and fill the earth and subdue it . . .” (Gen. i, 28). How can the truth 
of these two voices be reconciled, how can both be obeyed at once? 
How can the lay man fulfil his calling to be fully a citizen of the 
City that is to come, not in spite of his commitment to the earthly 
City but actually in it? There are some answers offered to this 
question that do not entirely satisfy us. 

[Some are too optimistic; others too negative, or at least too 
dualistic.] So we have to find a way between positions that are too 
favourable to the world or too negative, which, however, at least 
remind us that the antinomy of the Christian condition here below 
is irreducible. St Paul was not just playing at paradox or literary 
conceits when he wrote of this condition in dialectical terms: having 
as_ having not, weeping as weeping not, using the world as not 
using it, treated as deceivers and yet truthful. It is all quite true. 
and we can add to St Paul contradictions inherent in the conditions 
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f our life to-day: finding life hard yet being assured, worried for 
ur children yet full of trust, badly off but finding the wherewithal 
) give . . . This is perhaps to go beyond St Paul’s strictly personal 
rms of reference, as it is to extend his thought to speak, with 
Jalter Dirks, of the Christian being lost to the world and at the 
ume time the friend of every created thing. There is no world- 
ving spirituality for lay people, he writes, for they too have to 
snounce the world and set it at naught; but, unlike monks, they 
ave to work in it, to use it, and to serve God without cutting down 
leir earthly commitments. Once again, to be of it and not of it, 
) be truly of it and truly not of it. How? 

We have to start from the will of God, for it is that that sets the 
hristian apart from the world to make him a citizen of another 
ity and, at the same time, does not withdraw him from the world 
ut leaves him to work therein. To all, God directs a call that raises 
em above the world; it is this call that properly constitutes the 
cople of God, following that first call by which this people came 
ito existence in the person of our father Abraham, father of 
elievers: ‘Go forth out of thy country and from thy kindred and 
ut of thy father’s house’.? Nobody who fails to answer the call is 
t for the Kingdom of God; but neither is everyone called to work 
yr that kingdom directly and exclusively. Those to whom the call 
ymes in this sense must answer it: no yoke of oxen to be tried, nay, 
ot even a wife to be cherished, may be allowed to come between 
1¢ Lord and them (Luke xiv, 16ff.; etc.). Others have to work for 
1¢ Kingdom without leaving family and relatives, business and 
roperty — their ‘nets’. John the Baptist sent the tax-gatherers and 
yidiers back to their occupations, only telling them to be more 
onest in their dealings (Luke iii, 10-14). Jesus did not call the 
nturion away from his command or Nicodemus and Joseph of 
timathea from their respectable positions or the ordinary people 
ho listened to him from their hardworking lives; he sent the 
aralytic back home, the woman taken in adultery and the 
amaritaness too. St Paul wrote that it does not matter whether we 
ut and drink or whether we abstain, he told the faithful to stop 


5 Gen. xii, 1; cf. Heb. xi, 8-10. This is in line with the well-known texts Luke xiv, 
», ix, 62, xviii, 29; Mark x, 29. The association of the word éx«Anola itself with the 
ea of calling together should be noticed. 
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where they were; and it is clear the Apostles did not alter the stat 
of life of those whom their preaching numbered among the faithful 

After having set the faithful apart from the world by his call 
God puts them back there and assigns to each a task and dut 
which also is, in its order, a vocation according with the divine wil 
God leaves the monk in the world, but here the world is only ; 
setting; he leaves, he sends, the apostle — priest or lay person — 
in the world, but here the world is only an object on which on 
works in view of something else; he leaves, or rather he puts, » 
vast number of men and women in the world, assigning to ther 
the task of co-operating in the work of the creation in such a wa 
that it is not alien to their sanctification and salvation, to thet 
co-operation in the Kingdom of God. 

The Christian is in the world and does its work in condition 
very different from those of the man who knows not the livin 
God. The Christian’s engagement therein is real, but it is not to 
closed world, regarded solely in itself and as final and definitive, bu 
as being under the will of God, a temporary world, which man ca! 
look after lovingly but wherein he is awaiting a call whose dela 
does not hide its real imminence. ‘All things are yours’, writes § 
Paul, ‘and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.’ That does not mea 
that every earthly joy is to be banished, that every thing is to t 
decked in ashes and to take on the mourning of Good Friday. Peop 
are afraid of that, partly through worldly attachment to lovele 
pleasure, partly through wrong understanding of what for us 
‘being Christ’s’, and for Christ is ‘being God’s’. We are much tc 
inclined to separate Good Friday from Easter; we do not percei" 
the deep bond between the redeeming Incarnation and the Creatio: 
that the second requires the first, not that it may be rejected ar 
destroyed but that it may be saved and fulfilled in truth. 

It therefore seems to us that the paradox of the Christian conditic 
can be resolved by starting from God’s will, which gives or restor 
the world to us as duty and as task. From this first great unbreakat 
link the main elements of a ‘spirituality’ of Christians ‘living in f. 
world’ follow like a chain thus: the holy and hallowing will of Ge 
— vocation — service and its demands — engagement al 


responsibility: the whole beneath the sign of the Cross. | 
%* * * 
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[p. 641.] God’s design is not that there should be only a Church 
lere below, but rather a Church and a world, a Church with a 
mission to the world and making use of its resources; and at the 
ast a Kingdom, which each after its fashion will have prepared. 
Che work of the mystical Body involves the bringing together under 
shrist of all that the wealth of creation and the virtualities of 
mankind can achieve: the first Adam needs the Second Adam that 
1e may be saved, but the Second Adam supposes the first, that he 
nay save him and have something to reign over. As for the Church’s 
mission, it is fulfilled only if the Gospel be declared to every creature, 
f creation with all its growth and increase be offered in Christ; it is 
not fulfilled in all its requirements and consequences unless there 
be a Christian influence opening the way to faith at the level of human 
structures, at work throughout civilization to turn it Christward. 

These things can be done only by lay people, for they belong both 
to the world and to the Church in a way that is true neither of the 
clergy nor of monks. And so the lay function as such is necessary 
to the Church’s mission and to the economy of grace. Lay people 
are the proper and irreplaceable subject of some of the activities 
through which this mission and this work are accomplished in their 
fullness. We have seen how this, their own, mandate is determined 
by the providential circumstances of their mundane engagement; 
how it corresponds to the part of the Church’s mission in which 
she acts through her spiritual ‘powers’; and how this mandate ex 
spiritu, ex circumstantiis, is confirmed by the hierarchical apostleship, 
which joins that of the laity to itself and therein finds its complement. 
We asked by what title lay people are the subject of functions by 
which the Church is constructed and how far they are necessary 
to her, and we find the answer is to a considerable degree positive. 
But that is not all. The laity also share, and fully, in the acts of the 
Church’s life. 

So far as its final determinations are concerned, that life reaches 
the body through the channel of apostolicity; but this is an organic 
function ordered by the Holy Spirit to the quickening of the whole 
body with the life of its Head. Thus animated, the entire body is, 
in the strongest sense of the word, concerned in the prophetical, 
priestly, apostolic, saving activity in which Christ takes those who 
are his as partners; the Body is the true subject of all life in Christ, 
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and is alone its adequate subject. This life is actualized in its fullness 
only in the totality of the body. And therefore, on the one hand, 
the Lord can be wholly found and truth fully known only in the 
fellowship of the whole; on the other, the hierarchical instances of 
apostolicity themselves, being what they are only in view of the 
body, can be exerted only in and with it. 

That is a truth that we came upon at the end of all our inquiries, 
and principally under two forms, namely, the idea that the faithful 
are the pleroma of the hierarchy, and the idea of an association of 
communal principle with hierarchical principle. This is more 
particularly noticeable in the spheres of liturgical worship, of the 
life of faith, and of apostleship. There we find both duality and 
unity of subject. Duality, since the hierarchical priesthood and the 
magisterium are not at all a delegation by the people; the apostolic 
mission of the Twelve, continued in the episcopal hierarchy, is 
complete and whole in itself; and yet there is a priesthood of the 
faithful, an infallibility of the believing Church, and an apostolic 
mission of all. Unity, since we have recognized that there is a sense 
in which the faithful with their clergy form one single subject of 
worship, of infallible faith and witness, and of apostleship. There 
is but one Lord, one Spirit, one Body (Eph. iv, 4-6); the Holy 
Spirit that quickens the hierarchical organs in order that the body 
may have life, and the Holy Spirit that quickens the whole body in 
order that it may do the works of that life, can only go together, 
if we may venture to put it so, for they are the same. As in the 
whole of creation, so in the Church, God goes from unit to unity 
through the many; he distributes his grace by communicating it 
to many individuals and he brings that many to unity in communion, 
in a kind of concelebration of the mystery of the same life. In so 
doing, God is only reflecting his own mystery in the Church, for 
everything in him is a proceeding from one Principle, a 
communication to several, and a perfect communion in unity. 0 
beata Trinitas! 

The association of the laity with the hierarchy extends to a 
certain co-operation with it, at any rate at the level of execution, 
in the order of the juridical mission of which the hierarchy is the 
proper subject. We remember what we have found in the liturgy 
of worship, in teaching, in the apostolate and even in the regulation 
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of God’s household. There were the hierarchical power and acts 
coming from above, and the acts of life of the whole body from 
below: but also a sort of taking over of the second by the first 
which leads to, for instance, a liturgical worship of the Church as 
as such, coming between properly sacramental acts and private 
personal prayer; or again, between apostleship of purely personal 
inspiration and the hierarchical apostleship, a certain ‘sharing’ of 
the latter, and the instituted apostolate of Catholic Action. There 
were, too, the participations — however tenuous —in teaching 
authority and the functions of regulation. Thus the principle of 
association is found even in institutions and is expressed canonically. 
But it is most fruitfully at work in the wider sphere of life, in an 
association of clergy with laity, wherein the priest energizes most 
effectively as spiritual man, as thoughtful and cultivated man, as 
apostolic man, his people’s guide, joined with the faithful in seeking 
ways and means for the Church’s well-being in the actual 
circumstances and events of history. 

It is true that the development of ideas has worked rather against 
the combination of the communal principle with the hierarchical 
principle, and for an elaboration of the latter alone, especially in 
the West. For a long time the idea prevailed that hierarchical acts, 
sacramental celebrations in particular, were acts of the mystical 
Body and that they could be accomplished only in the fellowship of 
the body. It became necessary to make it clear that their validity 
does not come from the body as such, but from on high. This 
necessary precision was secured at the beginning of a whole 
movement which developed the theology of hierarchical powers and 
means of grace — and therefore of the Church as institution — and 
it certainly contributed to the isolation of the hierarchical principle. 
During the same era (eleventh and twelfth centuries), the old 
discipline that connected it clearly and effectively with the communal 
principle gave place to other usages. There was a change from 
priestly ordinations made for the service of a given church to 
ordinations ‘without title’; from episcopal elections with a lower 
clergy and people’s element to elections reserved to the cathedral 
chapter; from canonizations made in various ways from below to 
canonizations reserved to the pope ; from the idea of authority 
as guardian of tradition to that of authority as source of law; from 
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communion bound up with the eucharistic celebration to communion 
out of Mass, from reserved hosts. These points could be illustrated 
by many references and the list could be easily lengthened: they all 
represent an impulse in the same direction, namely, towards isolated 
affirmation and exercise of the hierarchical principle. ‘ 

In this matter there is considerable difference between the West 
and the East, which became so unhappily separated from one: 
another at the time to which we have just referred. The West has 
tended to emphasize the hierarchical principle, the East the 
communal principle. The West looks at and stresses above all that; 
there is one only principle and that the body receives from it: this; 
can be seen in the idea of priesthood, in the theology of papal: 
power, even in Mariology, wherein one can easily tend to make 
God’s gifts a personally held privilege; it can readily be seen in the! 
liturgy, in the eucharistic celebration, for example, where it looks 
as if nothing can be said or done unless the priest says or does it, 
to the length of his saying ‘Domine, non sum dignus . . .” and 
‘Amen’ at communion instead of the people doing so. The East, 
however, looks at and puts more stress on how all share that in 
which the hierarchical principle resides.° But she does not deny the: 
hierarchical principle, any more than the West entirely disregards 
the communal principle. The two are complementary, just as, 
fundamentally, East and West are themselves complementary, 
having been providentially willed by God to be thus without 
separation, in a duality and fellowship which themselves form part 
of the concrete pattern of the Church. 

Every idea ought to be both expressed and safeguarded in outward 
signs. For its proper expression in the Church, the union of out 
two principles has to have its significant signs, and there are no 
finer and better ones than those of the liturgy. As Pope Pius XI 
said to Dom Bernard Capelle, the liturgy is not simply ‘the Church’s 
didascalia’ ; beyond its defined ideas, it is the sacred ark whereir 


® It would require a special study to show how different theologies of the Holy Spiri 
are respectively at the root of these two conceptions. In the one, the emphasis i 
put on the fact that all comes from one alone and on the dependence of the body on 
its head for the life that animates it; in the other, the emphasis is on life distributec 
throughout the body by the Holy Spirit, who is seen as an autonomous reality it 
relation to the Word.— It is clear that a theology of laity calls for a theology of th 


Holy Spirit, both of which would simply b i i 
ee. ply be a revaluation of profound and authenti 
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1€ spirit of the Church is kept and expressed. We have seen how 
t Mass all the forms of priesthood are operative in their mutual 
rganic relationships and connexions. When priest and people 
ssure one another that the Lord is with them and, thus assured, 
1€ priest says “Let us pray’, the hierarchical principle is effectually 
ompleted in the communal principle and the true nature of the 
rystical Body is made manifest. The whole Mass is a wonderful 
xpression and making real of the Church’s symphonic unity, 
ifferent members filling diverse rdles in the oneness of the whole: 
ne precents, another picks up the chant from his lips and continues 
5 one reads, another blesses; one consecrates, the others 
ommunicate; the priest, the deacon, the acolyte have their various 
ffices and the service is made a whole only through their respective 
ctions. In this connexion, what a matter for rejoicing it is that in 
ne paschal vigil service, as restored in 1951, the celebrant listens 
9 the prophecies read by another minister, without reading them 
rivately himself. It is very regrettable that circumstances that no 
ynger exist should have led to the prescription that the priest at 
igh Mass should himself read inaudibly those things that the 
arious ministers or the people sing. It is a liturgical anomaly; it is 
Iso a sort of symbol of the fact that the hierarchical priesthood 
as as it were taken over everything. It makes it look as if nothing 
an be done in the Church unless the priest does it and, from the 
joint of view of apostleship, expression of thought and so on, as 
>the Church is not present there in any place where there is no 
assock about. Personally, we attach great importance to significant 
igns. They are guardians of the spirit. Not to raise one’s hat shows 
hat respect is waning. The laity will not be re-established in the 
aliness of its quality as the Church’s laity until the spirit of that 
mall Easter reform of 1951 shall have been extended to all the 
pheres where it is relevant. 


(These extracts are from a translation of Jalons pour une théologie 
u laicat made by Donald Attwater. They are printed here by kind 
ermission of Blackfriars Publications, who will shortly publish 
he whole work in English.) 
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by 
ADRIAN HASTINGS 

‘I have before me the letter of a Catholic priest. “In your play” 
he writes, “I see the dramatic presentation of the conflict of the 
Regal, Sacerdotal and Prophetical powers, in which Joan was 
crushed. To me it is not the victory of any one of them over the 
others that will bring peace and the Reign of the Saints in the 
Kingdom of God, but their fruitful interaction in a costly but 
noble state of tension.” The Pope himself could not put it better, 
nor can I. We must accept the tension, and maintain it nobly 
without letting ourselves be tempted to relieve it by burning the 
thread.’ BERNARD SHAW, in the Preface to Saint Joan. 
THE Sacerdotal and the Prophetical, the Institutional and the 
Charismatic — opposite poles, it may seem, of religious experience 
—are they reconcilable within the fold of one Church? What if 
any is the rdle of the prophet in the Catholic Church, and what 
sort of a church does the existence of prophets presuppose? It is an 
old subject, and one full of dead wood, of dear outworn theories 
of how the Church begins as a purely spiritual and charismatic 
community and then suddenly turns up in the letters of St Ignatius 
in all the panoply of institutionalism. But it is a new subject too, 
of importance both in the ecumenical dialogue with our separated 
brethren, and in the development for ourselves of a fuller and more 
adequate ecclesiology. 

We have of course a rich and exotic prophetical tradition in 
Christian times, whose main lines have been so delightfully traced 
for us by Monsignor Knox.? For the most part he studies the 


1 Tt has indeed been much discussed in the last ten years, especially since the Amsterdam 
ecumenical conference of 1948 and the publication of the important study of the 
Swiss Calvinist, Pastor Leuba —‘L’ Institution et ’Evénement: les deux modes de 
Paction de Dieu dans le Nouveau Testament’. (Paris-Neuchatel, 1950.) Fora sympathetic 


account of the discussions this book has raised, see R. Aubert in Ephemerides 
Theologice Lovanienses, 1952, pp. 683-93. 


*R. A. Knox, Enthusiasm (Oxford, 1951). 
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unorthodox prophets, or those who, for one reason or another, 
were outside the visible Church; but he recognizes that, at least 
in the time of the Montanists, there was still a living and orthodox 
tradition of prophecy, something for which room was found as a 
matter of course within the ecclesiastical fold (pp. 35, 43-4). It was 
indeed but the continuation of the prophesyings St Paul speaks of 
in I Corinthians xiv — phenomena of which the Apostle obviously 
approves even if they be a little out of hand. 

But what significance have these movements, and the prophetical 
phenomena in general, for an understanding of the nature of the 
Church? Had the New Testament prophesyings an essentially 
passing character, without significance for subsequent Church life? 
Are subsequent prophetical manifestations all simply ‘tanti passus 
extra viam’, demonstrations of spiritual pride and disobedience 
reluctant to accept the unique authority of God’s appointed ministers 
on earth? Or are they on the contrary rather the finest fruits of 
Christian living, the vivifying by the Spirit in each generation of 
the dead bones of ecclesiasticism? This was the theory, so forcefully 
expressed, of Berdyaev; for him ‘First of all the prophetic creative 
fire is kindled, then the fire dwindles; a bureaucratic organization 
is set up to govern the spiritual life of the Church; then comes a 
reaction, a return to an inner life, but that inner life becomes very 
narrow and the result is bourgeois spirituality. And then the 
rekindling of a religious prophetism becomes really imperative.’* 
Canon Murray thinks the same: ‘The Montanists are at hand’ he 
writes, ‘to warn us of the conflict between order and progress, 
between the priest and the prophet, and to remind us. . . that 
institutionalism requires to be vitalised by the Spirit of God’. 

On the whole these two attitudes towards prophetism can be 
said to stem from the two basic conceptions of the Church, the 
horizontal and the vertical — as they are often described nowadays 
—in general characteristic respectively of Catholicism and 
Protestantism. In the horizontal view the Church is essentially a 
visible historical society, whose very principle of existence is the 
apostolic succession. To the Apostles Christ gave true doctrine 


Nicolas Berdyaev, Spirit and Reality (Geoffrey Biles, 1946), p. 145. 
‘Robert Murray, Group Movements Throughout the Ages (Harper and Bros, 1935), 


». 20. 
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and the sacraments, and with the Apostles and the successors of 
the Apostles the doctrine and the sacraments remain, where the 
Church is, there is true doctrine. In Moehler’s words — somewhat 
caricaturing this view —‘God has created the hierarchy, and has 
thus provided more than sufficiently for the needs of the Church 
until the end of the world’. 

In the vertical view the continuity principle, if such it can be 
called, in the Church is not visible and historical, it is essentially 
invisible; it is an act of God. The Church is a community, yes; but 
a community of those who are guided by the Spirit, those who 
possess true doctrine. Where there is true doctrine, there is the 
Church. In Melanchton’s classical words ‘(the Church) is an 
assembly bound, not to succession in office, but to the Word of 
God. It is reborn where God restores doctrine and gives the Holy 
Spirit.> The two views evidently use the word “Church” in very 
different senses, and the ultimate, logical consequence of the 
Protestant, vertical conception is not a church at all (in the sense of 
a public body), evidently not the Church —in a Catholic sense — 
but a conventicle or ‘pure spiritual communion’. To be convinced 
of this it is most helpful to read the published correspondence 
between Harnack and Erik Peterson.* As Harnack saw, ‘Protestant- 
ism must plainly. recognize that it does not wish to be and cannot 
be a Church in the Catholic sense, that it rejects all formal authorities, 
and that it counts exclusively upon the response evoked by the 
Gospel of God and the Father of Jesus Christ, Who is our Father’. 
And further. on, ‘If there is no longer any Church there can only 
be a community. Theoretically there is no third way between the 
two; but mixtures of them will last in practice for a long while yet . .. 
You are right in supposing that I can only welcome such develop- 
ments as lead in the direction of greater and greater individualism 
and pure spiritual communion.’ 

But if Harnack gives us here the logical outcome of a purely 
vertical conception of the Church — evidently the ideal home for 
prophetical manifestations — in fact few Protestants have accepted 
such a point of view; at least the Bible and sacramental baptism 
> This summary of the two ecclesiologies is based on P. Congar’s treatment of the 


subject in the first half of Le Christ Marie et L’Eglise (Desclée de Brouwer, 1952). 


. ° To be found in Selection I, edited by Cecily Hastings and Donald Nicholl (Sheec 
and Ward, 1953), pp. 169-85. 
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jive a measure of visible continuity. For Catholics on the other 
and, while the most evident characteristic of the Church is the 
lorizontal element, this need not rule out the vertical altogether, 
is we are about to see. But clearly the existence of prophets within 
he Church derives from the vertical element, and hence if there 
hould be no room whatsoever within Catholic ecclesiology for the 
ertical point of view, for the Holy Spirit’s action other than through 
he visible hierarchy, then there would be no room for the prophet 
n the Catholic Church.’ 

Many of our critics maintain that this last is the very truth. Thus 
wo Anglican clergymen, T. R. Milford and C. Kenneth Sansbury, 
vrote in the famous Times Correspondence,$ ‘It is the main count 
wainst the Church of Rome that she has failed to maintain the 
New Testament tension of thought. She has nobly explored the 
neaning of the phrase “The Body of Christ” and has enriched the 
vhole Christian world with a wealth of prayer, devotion, and 
acrificial living that fills us with thankful admiration . . . But she 
las forgotten that the Living Christ not only dwells in the Church 
yut also reigns over it. Thus she has silenced the voice of prophesy 
vithin her borders and crushed the possibility of self-criticism.’® 

That there is much practical justification for such criticism in 
yost-Tridentine Catholicism we would not for a moment deny. 
Moreover even the Church is liable to have the defects of her merits, 
ind as Monsignor Knox expresses it ‘More than all the other 
Shristianities, the Catholic Church is institutional’.1° But does 
his necessary institutionalism — centred round the priesthood, 
ts order and jurisdiction — so characteristic of Catholic Christianity, 
ule out that tension between the Church as the Body of Christ 
nd the Church as ruled over by Christ, between the institutional 
tself and the charismatic, which is said to be of the essence of New 
Testament teaching? We do not think so. 

Of course we cannot, like Murray, speak of conflict between the 
wo; though there may be, and often are, conflicts between 


Of course we refer to the public action of the Holy Spirit; that the giving of grace 
self can be direct and vertical, no one would deny. 

“Catholicism To-day’ (The Times, 1949), p. 39. ; ibe 

For the question of self-criticism one may refer to Archbishop Roberts’ little book, 
slack Popes (Longmans, 1954). 

Op. cit., p. 590. 
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representatives of the two— and in them either side may be in 
the right. But a conflict of nature is one thing, tension is another — 
a tension arising from the very balance of truths which is 
characteristic of Christian revelation. The tension to be found 
within the full doctrine of Catholic ecclesiology may be paralleled 
by something similar in other doctrines, as in the relations of human 
free will and divine predestination, or again between the justice 
and the mercy of God. 

Where there is balance, where there is tension, it is always possible 
to overstress, to overemphasize one aspect to the detriment of the 
other; in such a delicate thing as Church life this is especially liable 
to happen, and its consequence is either enthusiasm or legalism; 
thus Monsignor Knox describes enthusiasm as ‘a false emphasis’™ 
— it is simply the overstressing of a necessary aspect of Church life. 
For it is indeed evident from the scriptural witness itself, as well 
as from Christian history, that the prophet is not only a precursor 
of the Messiah, he is also a visible and authentic sign of the messianic 
time itself, of all the period between the first and the second coming 
of Christ (cf. Joel 11, 28-32). 

Our purpose here is less to consider the false emphases, less to 
diagnose the diseases, than to study the healthy functioning of the 
ecclesiastical body. We repeat, what is the precise réle of the prophet 
within the life of the Church? 

First of all we must emphasize that it is necessarily a secondary 
one; Catholic ecclesiology, and that means the ecclesiology of the 
New Testament, is a profoundly horizontal one. Revelation, orders, 
sacraments, infallible authority — all these are given to the visible 
Church, through the Apostles, by the Christ of history, and they 
are passed on by the apostolic succession to the Church of every age. 

In the Old Testament it was otherwise. The prophet, not the priest, 
was the primary figure in the Holy Spirit’s direction of the chosen 
community. The age of the Judges might be given as the most 
perfect instance of that order when practically dispensing with an 
ecclesiastical institution, the people of God were ruled, through a 
series of special divine interventions, by charismatic men. If in the: 
last period of Old Testament history between Malachy and John 
the Baptist, the line of prophets ceased, this was felt as a loss (cf. 
11 Tbid. 
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[ Mach. iv, 46; xiv, 41); and it was at the same time the reverse 
aspect of that highly institutionalized Church, centred upon the 
study of the law, which fostered the spirit of the pharisees. At its 
best the Old Testament régime was profoundly prophetical. Part at 
least of the Protestant hankering after the prophet, after the direct 
intervention of the Holy Spirit, after a church consisting of little 
groups or communities subsisting on ‘guidance’, is to be explained 
oy their tendency to go back from the New to the Old Testament, 
io the pre-Christian view of things, to refuse to accept in fact the 
onsequences of the Incarnation —a visible God, then a visible 
shurch.?? 

With the New Testament we have something else — not prophets, 
put apostles. As Fr Congar puts it ‘Under the new and definitive 
ulliance it is no longer a prophetic logic of forecast and occasional 
nterventions which determines the régime of the people of God; 
t is an apostolic logic of the communication of a gift made in Jesus 
Christ and through him, in his Holy Spirit. We are convinced that 
here is to be found here the secret of several very grave disagreements 
xetween Protestantism and the Catholic Church’. 

The Church herself may be said to fulfil continuously that réle 
which the old prophets fulfilled only spasmodically. So Dom 
Aelred Graham can remark that “The Church in fact claims to 
mibody the living voice of prophesy’.'* Jesus Christ is the prophet 


* Berdyaev, whose views in these matters come nearer to the Protestant than to the 
Jatholic position, denies the consequence of the Incarnation to be a visible church. 
The defenders of authority usually accuse their opponents of repudiating spiritual 
ncarnation and of admitting only the non-incarnated or the reincarnated spirit. 
‘his accusation is, however, untrue. Spirit— the Holy Spirit—is incarnated in 
man life, but it assumes the form of a whole humanity rather than of authority .. . 
he agency of the Holy Spirit is not manifest in hierarchy, authority, natural laws, 
tate regulations, or in the determinism of an objective world, but in human existence, 
reation, inspiration, love and sacrifice. It is an error to identify incarnation and 
bjectification. Social institutions foster the objectification rather than the incarnation 
f spirit.’ (Spirit and Reality, p. 167.) But in fact all this is beside the point, for whereas 
re are speaking of a particular fact — the Incarnation — Berdyaev is speaking of a 
eneral idea — spiritual incarnation. The latter may be manifested in all humanity ; 
ut the former requires for its continuation a society as particular as itself, and as 
isible as the God-man. To talk about ‘spiritual incarnation’ in general is simply 
ot to talk about the Incarnation as a Christian understands the term. At the very 
eart of the mystery of the Incarnate Word and the mystery of the visible church is 
1e ‘scandal of particularity’. on 
Le Christ Marie et I’Eglise, p. 18. Cf. also Vraie et fausse Réforme dans I’ Eglise, 
p. 78-80 and pp. 466-82. 

‘The Spirit of Unity (Blackfriars, 1950), p. 87. 
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par excellence; he possessed the fullness of the prophetic gift, unlike 
the prophets of the Old Testament, just as he possessed the fullness 
of the priesthood, unlike the priests of the Old Testament. All 
true priesthood and prophesy in the new dispensation are a 
participation in this fullness; it is the profound reason why they can 
never really conflict. 

The Church, body of Jesus Christ, is prophet precisely because 
of this union with her head. She is prophet in her very being. The 
supreme form of New Testament prophesy is this institutional, 
hierarchical kind; and to oppose the prophet to the institutional 
Church is, in the last analysis, simply not to understand the latter. 
The Church is prophet as teacher, and all those who exercise the 
magisterium of the Church, teaching in her name, are truly exercising 
a prophetical function; they are prophets ex officio. This innate 
prophetic réle of the Church derives from her union with the Holy 
Spirit, the ‘soul’ of the Church. From the Holy Spirit the gift of 
prophesy proceeds; in the Old Testament it was he, we affirm. 
who spoke through the prophets: Locutus est per prophetas. There 
is not room in the Christian dispensation for the Old Testameni 
type of prophet precisely because the Spirit can now ‘inform’ the 
Church herself. The Spirit vivifies and instructs the Church, no 
just from outside the visible structure by raising up special men 
and groups of men, but by the steady life-giving guidance of the 
institution from within, through sacraments and sacramentals' 
and of its heads — bishops and pope — through the special grace 
of state connected with the sacrament of orders. 

But beyond this hierarchical, ex officio type of prophesy, there i: 
another, non-hierarchical, but not the less real for being less easil: 
definable."® We cannot limit the Spirit’s gifts to the stricth 
institutional ones. He breathes where he will, there is an overflowin; 
quality in his action; and so we find many gifts, many graces, bu 
the one Spirit (I Cor. xii, 4). At least some of these gifts are wha 
we may call non-institutional ones, though they have all of cours: 


1 For some Moslems Jesus is the i : 

i greatest saint, Mahomet the greatest prophe’ 

pore et ead i, be e ee are not the same thing, but for Sepa aes both 

gh priest, and King of kings, so he i : 

God’ Prdcihaivopher: g g was (and is) at once ‘the Holy One . 

Charles Journet treats of the division between hierarchi i ice 
_Journet cal and non-hierarchi 

prophesy in L’Eglise du Verbe Incarné (Desclée, 1951), II, pp. 237-46. > | 
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© be integrated into the one life of the Church. Thus we have the 
ipostolic example itself: Twelve apostles instituted by the Lord 
vhile on earth; a thirteenth — the apostle —created by direct 
ction of our Lord in heaven. So, Fr Congar concludes, ‘the gifts 
xf God do not come exclusively to men through the channels and 
nediation of the institution . . . there are gifts which come directly 
ind vertically from heaven’.!’ It is just this ‘direct action’ of the 
Spirit, action essentially unpredictable and naturally disconcerting, 
which we associate with the vocation of the prophet, though the 
particular character of this vocation may take a variety of forms. 

Prophesy, we know, is a gratia gratis data, a grace given for the 
common good ; the true prophet, unlike so many of the false 
variety, exercises his function not for his own sake but for that of 
the community, of the Church. There is a danger, we have already 
noted it, of over-institutionalism in the Church; of an unhealthy 
preoccupation with legal refinements and juridical correctness 
unworthy of the Master; of the spiritually second rate. In the later 
Middle Ages this peril was undoubtedly especially grave; it was 
the time when a ‘Church court’ could burn a saint of God. The 
whole Protestant stress on the invisible Church, on a ‘vertical’ 
ecclesiology, must be seen as protest against this low legalism to 
be found in the Catholicism of the time. It is further true that we 
have still not rid ourselves sufficiently of this mentality, one perhaps 
encouraged by some aspects of Post-Tridentine spirituality. 

Thus obedience has been seen too exclusively as compliance 
with the will of ecclesiastical superiors; there has been a certain 
forgetfulness of the need for obedience also to the inner promptings 
of the Spirit of God. Yet, these are but two aspects of the one virtue, 
and needless to say true obedience to the Spirit will never conflict 
with the legitimate requirements of Christ’s representatives on earth; 
moreover acceptance of the latter’s often mistaken and short- 
sighted injunctions has been for many saints the road at once to 
holiness and to the fulfilment of their special vocation. 

It is the work of the prophet to wake Christians up when in danger 
of succumbing to the dangers of legalism, naturalism, institutional- 


? Le Christ Marie et L’Eglise, pp. 45-6. Fr Congar develops the theology of ‘l’évident 
dualité des voies par lesquelles le Saint-Esprit opére’ in ‘“Esquisses du Mystere de 
PEglise’ (Cerf, 1953), pp: 164-79. 
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ism. It is equally his work to draw them into new fields, to manifest 
for instance the providential form which the perennial apostolate 
must take in face of special conditions. Hence it is always in New 
Testament times of the practical rather than the speculative order. 
St Thomas summed it up succinctly when he wrote: “And in different 
times there has been no lack of men having the spirit of prophesy, 
not to propose new doctrines of faith, but for the direction of 
human activity’.18 

The great movements of the religious orders at different times in 
Church history must be seen as genuine manifestations of prophetic 
activity. So often the Spirit has raised up men, normally without 
any place in the ecclesiastical hierarchy, to guide the Church into 
new fields of activity or to point out deficiencies in the ecclesiastical 
structure of their age. St Anthony of the desert, St Francis, Charles de 
Foucauld are striking examples; in our own days Vincent Lebbe 
and the Abbé Godin have been prophets of this type. Each in his 
own life has expressed a key idea for the renewal of religious life 
in his time. 

From another point of view we have the women prophets like 
St Margaret Mary and Lucia of Fatima. They have been receivers 
of private revelation which, without adding a jot to the deposit of 
faith, have yet had a profound effect on the stress given to Catholic 
teaching and Catholic devotion. Again the prophet’s message may 
be directed more immediately to the reform of secular society, to 
the combating of some immediate and striking evil; here we may 
think of St Joan or of the Abbé Pierre. 

A fourth function — perhaps the most delicate of all —is that 
of criticising and chastening established authority, the réle of Nathan 
vis a vis David. St Bernard and St Catharine of Siena at once come 
to mind. All these in one way or another are the charismatic people 
in the life of the Church, owing their position and authority not to 
jurisdiction but to spiritual power, to the special gift from above, 
to an overriding vocation as surprising as it is important. 

It is clear that the relations between such men and institutional 
authority are desperately delicate. If the hierarchy should keep in 
mind St Paul’s advice in I Thessalonians vy, 19-21 —‘Do not stifle 


18 Summa Theologica, II-Il, q. 174, a 6, ad 3. 
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1¢ utterances of the Spirit, do not hold prophecy in low esteem; 
nd yet you must scrutinize it all carefully, retaining only what is 
ood, and rejecting all that has a look of evil about it’— then the 
rophet must remember that he is not exempt from scrutiny and 
clesiastical jurisdiction. The whole Church is built on the Petrine 
ack, and to exempt oneself from the rule of Peter is to exempt 
neself from the Church herself. If it is for the prophet to judge 
nd criticize bishops (and even Peter stood rebuked once), it is even 
lore for bishops to judge of prophets. On the Lord’s day it will 
e for Christ to judge of both. 

Evidently in these relations there will always be tension, sometimes 
onflict. The hierarchy may lack imagination and spiritual insight, 
1e prophet prudence. Both being human can overstep their function 
orgetting the limitations of their own positions. Yet they have the 
reatest need of one another. To discover the vagaries of prophecy 
nlinked to ecclesiastical authority, we have only to open the pages 
f Enthusiasm, while the barrenness of a church ruled by lawyers 
nd unaware of the more profound of spiritual realities is something 
fe have had to suffer in the past; and it is moreover a danger, on 
ccount of the intense modern centralization of the Church and the 
irgely canonical formation of her leaders, against which we must 
€ on our guard in the present. 

Enthusiasm and legalism are the opposed excesses we must 
void in every age if the Church is to be fully docile to divine 
uidance, fully conformed to the totality of New Testament 
svelation. She has need then both of hierarchical authority and of 
1¢ charismatic vocation of the prophet; moreover these two must 
e integrated in one full Christian organism, not rival authorities 
laiming a disputed allegiance, for there must be no lack of unity 
1 the body of Christ (I Cor. xii, 25). How is that to be? Surely 
rough the common recognition of an authority and of a gift 
eyond those of the apostle or the prophet. The authority is of 
‘hrist who will judge of all the talents; the gift is charity, at once 
1e highest and the commonest of all. Adhering to these despite 
1e stress and the misunderstandings of human life, prophet and 
riest can dwell together faithfully and hopefully in the One Church. 
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by 
DOM PLACID KELLEY 


SOMEWHERE along the Rhine in the early fourteenth century, a 
poor friar says to a group of cloistered nuns: 

‘The doctors speak of an active and a passive intellect. The 
active intellect perceives the images of outward things and copies 
them, at the same time stripping them of matter and accidents 
Then it places them in the passive intellect which conceives 
them in itself as spiritual representations of the object. And wher 
the passive intellect has become impregnated by the active, 11 
retains these representations and can be said to have a cognitior 
of the object. Now what the active intellect does for the natura 
man, God does for a man who is poor in all things. He removes 
the active intellect and places himself in its stead.’ 

John Tauler goes on to explain that such a poor man ‘has no wil 
of his own, no mind of his own, is poor in spirit; God is his heac 
(houbet), his support (enthalt), his doing (tun)’.1 

Who were these doctors? Notably certain professors at the 
universities of Paris and Cologne who associated themselves with 
the school of St Albert and St Thomas. But that is besides the point. 
What strikes us as strange is that such doctrine was being preached 
to nuns; stranger still that it should be popular. The facts are 
however, that many of the educated women of those overcrowdec 
fourteenth century Rhineland convents were eagerly digesting ever 
scrap of spiritualized scholastic philosophy that could be served 
them. 

A few years earlier these nuns were asking what to them had 
become a vitally important question: Is it possible to realize God’ 
immediate presence in the human soul? Meister Eckhart had ther 
reminded them of the answer which the Church Fathers had alway 
* Die Predigten Taulers, F. Vetter, ed., Berlin, 1910, Ser. LXXV, p. 405; IV, p. 21 


Ser. for Sun. after New Year, Frankfort ed., 1864. Cf. Surius’ Tauler, 1553, p. 86 
and Meister Eckhart, Pfeiffer Texte, III. | 
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aught: not only is it possible but it is man’s raison d’étre. Preaching 
m the Sunday within the Christmas octave, he took for his text 
he fourteenth and fifteenth verses of the xviiith chapter of Wisdom, 
vhich was the Introit for the day: “While all things were in profound 
ilence and the night was in the midst of her course, thy almighty 
vord leapt down from thy royal throne’. After explaining that ‘God 
peaks his word only in those attentive poor spirits who have 
valked and continue to walk in the way of the Lord’, he asks: 

But where is the silence and the place in which the word is 
spoken? [And his answer:] It takes place in that purest and 
noblest part of the soul. There is that deep silence in the midst 
of which he comes, there where no creature nor image can 
enter . . . there where the soul carries on no operation . . . For 
any operation which the soul does is done by its faculties . . . 
but in the soul’s very ground, out of which the different powers 
spring, there is no work . . . There is only utter silence and waiting 
for that birth: it is there that God the Father speaks his word. 

_ Now it is interesting that some of the Rhineland mystics make a 
pecial effort to remind us that we would be superficial readers of 
st Thomas if we thought the breadth of his teaching could be 
measured by the formula that all the ideas of the intellect are 
urnished by the senses. Does he not from beginning to end suppose 
n the soul perceptions and principles which are given us by intuition, 
which are not to be seized by a process of abstraction from the 
naterials conveyed to us by the senses? At least this is how St 
[homas was interpreted by Eckhart, Dietrich of Freiburg, Tauler, 
uso, and a host of other fourteenth century Rhinelanders, many 
f whom had studied and lectured in Paris. Most of them seem to 
lave taken for granted the theory that the intellectus agens throws 
ypon the sense-conveyed phantoms the light of first principles which 
las been previously given to the understanding by God, and in 
his way makes them conformable to the primal idea of them at 
heir creation in the mind of God, simultaneously transmitting 
hem to the expectant or passive intellect. What they undoubtedly 
nsisted upon was that the term primum principium implies a 
lynamism which our neo-thomist manuals fail to concede. 
Moreover, when they studied how St Thomas examined the 


Pfeiffer, I. 
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questions connected with the divine aspects of Christ’s mystical 
body, they understood that it was in this faculty of seeing first 
principles that he found an analogy in nature for the spiritual 
powers by which man comes into immediate contact with God. For 
he too, they believed, had experienced that contact and hence was 
able to write of what to them was quite essential: 

In order to arrive at conformity with God . . . the soul must 
first rid itself of the lack of uniformity (difformitas) which arises; 
from the diversity of external things . . . And in the second place, 
there must be removed that lack of uniformity which arises from, 
the discursive action of the reason. This happens when all the: 
operations of the soul are reduced to the simple contemplation of 
truth presented to the understanding (intelligibilis veritatis) . . . 
in order that, upon the cessation of discursive action, the soul’s 
gaze is fixed on the contemplation of naked truth (unius simplicis 
veritatis).° 

Just as welcome was that well-known passage from his Sentences: 

If there are things conceived at once by us without discourse 
of reason, we do not refer them to the faculty of reason, but we 
say that we have intuition of them, as for instance, of first 
principles, which everyone recognizes to be true as soon as he 
hears them . . .4 
Introduce these formulae into an enthusiastic religious climate 

already infected by the introversion of Hedwig and the two 
Mechtilds, no less than by that strict approach to voluntary 
external poverty (which the Religious of the Rhineland acquired 
from St Dominic and St Francis, and which was encouraged by the 
friar’s reaction to the luxury surrounding the papal court at Avignon). 
and you have the psychological framework for a mystical doctrine 
of poverty (armut). Even Meister Dietrich or Freiburg,® perhaps 
least thomist of the group, made use of the distinction betweer 


* II, Il. g. 180,14 6, ad 2: cf. 1. q. 79, a 4. 

4 In 3 Sent. Dist. 35, q. 2, a 2. No doubt one could say that Eckhart and his compeer: 
generally affirmed above all a principium non-contradictionis in such a way that i 
stressed the dynamic character of the principle ens est ens. Thus the infinite Godheac 
would be seen to exclude only nihilum contradictionis which, among other things, i 
the nihilum of non-sense, e.g. a proposition which posits the creature wholly apar 
from God. 


5 Meister Dietrich, sein Leben, seine Werke. sei [ 
j f > A , seine Wissenschaft, E. Krebs, 1906 
Edits. De intellectu et intelligibili. ‘ i 
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he active and passive intellect to illustrate the influence of God 
yn the soul. All agreed with St Thomas that the soul must become 
door in its natural operations if it would contemplate God. 

Well might Suso write to Elsbeth Stagel: ‘I can suggest nothing 
setter than that a man should, as best he can, renounce all diverting 
activity, penetrate into his ground and remain there. For he who 
without great need allows much room for outward things, forfeits 
his peace of heart.’* It also gives him the theme for a sermon on 
iterum relinquo mundum et vado ad patrem, wherein to leave the 
world means ‘to abandon everything, even all working, so that God 
san become the worker’.”? And the unknown author of the Book of 
the Poor in Spirit says: 

[God’s work] is simply God showing himself in the soul. God 
acts and he himself is the work that he performs. God leads 
the soul away from all things so that it may be able to receive 
his work. And this preparedness and the action of God makes 
the soul one spirit with God. Indeed, the thing most desired by 
God is that man should, like a child, constantly be prepared for 
God to work in him without obstruction.® 
But we must return to Eckhart, their immediate master, for the 

real substance of their teaching. It is summed up in that famous 
sermon on pauperes spiritu®— the keynote of which is: ‘a poor man 
is he who wants nothing, knows nothing, has nothing’. First, what 
is meant by ‘a man who wants nothing?’ Meister Eckhart draws 
attention to those who furnish an incomplete explanation: 

. . . those who speak of ‘a poor man who wants nothing’ as 
meaning that he never follows his own will but is bent on 
performing the will of God . . . Their intention is good and we 
commend them for it. . . [But]. . . as long as a man has something 


§ Seuses Briefbuchlein, 2. 

? Seuses deutsche Schriften, U1, p. 193, Lehmann, ed., Jena, 1911. 

8 Book of the Poor in Spirit, Il, i, C. F. Kelley, ed., London, 1955. Owing to 
an unfortunate omission in the Introduction to my edition of this book, it is 
erroneously implied that Surius translated the complete work into Latin. Actually 
he translated or paraphrased only parts of it (abridged and in irregular arrangement) 
in what became known as the Jnstitutionum and other stray selections which composed 
that large volume known as Tauler’s Opera. It is by means of this volume that many 
of the writings of the Rhinelanders were conveyed throughout Europe and England 
in the sixteenth century, and it is worth noting that at least ten of Eckhart’s sermons 
were included in this collection under Tauler’s name. 

® Pfeiffer, LXXXVII; cf. Jostes Texte, XXXIV; v. Textbuch zur Mystik des deut. 
M.A., J. Quint, 1952. 
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towards which his will is directed, as long as it is his will to do 

the will of God, he has not the poverty of which I speak . . . If 

he is truly poor he is as free from his created wants as he was 
when he was not yet ‘somebody’ (do er noch niht enwas). 

[Continuing, he says:] When I still stood in my primal ground 
I had no ‘God’ and I belonged to myself; I willed not, I wanted 
not, for I was a being without destination, a knower of what I 
was in divine truth; then I willed what I was and no other. What. 
I willed, that I was; what I was, that I willed. But when I stepped 
out of this freedom to take on a created essence, then I also 
possessed a ‘God’; for prior to creatures, God was not ‘God’: 
he was what he was. Even as creatures became and as created 
essences began, this ‘God’ was not God-in-himself, but God- 
in-creatures. Now we maintain that God merely as ‘God’ is not 
the ultimate end of creation, nor has he even as great a plenitude 
of being as the smallest creature has in God himself. That is 
why we pray that we may become empty of ‘God’: thus apprehend- 
ing truth and enjoying eternity. 

Before commenting on this shocking and deliberate use of 
paradoxical language, let us see what he says of the other two 
aspects of armut: knowing nothing, having nothing: 

A poor man is one who knows nothing . . . to him must be 
applied all that applied to him when he lived neither for himself, 
nor for reality, nor for ‘God’. He is so poor and empty of every 
kind of knowing that no concept of God (bekennen des gotes) is 
alive in him. For while man stood in the eternal way of God, 
there lived none other in him: what lived there was himself . . . 
Being poor in spirit means being poor of all particular knowledge, 
simply as one knows no thing, neither ‘God’, nor creatures, nor 
himself. Here there is no question of a man wanting to understand 
or explain the essence of God. 

‘Thirdly, the poor man has nothing.’ After extolling the value of 
voluntary external poverty, Eckhart agrees with those who say 
that ‘one must also be dispossessed of things and of activities, both 
inwardly and outwardly, so that one becomes a proper place for 
God to work in’. But above this he envisages a condition which at 


first sight appears contradictory, but which is really the point @appu 
of the Rhineland school: 
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- .. granting a man stands empty of all things, of creatures, of 
himself, of ‘God’, yet remains so constituted that God finds in 
him room in which to work, then we say: as long as this is in 
man he is not poor with the most immediate poverty (ndchste 
armut) . . . God does not intend in his work that man should have 
within him a place in which God might work. Poverty of spirit 
means above all dispossession of ‘God’, all his works and of 
self, so that if God chooses to work in the soul, he himself 
must be the place in which he will work : and how gladly he wants 
this! Finding a man so completely poor, then God is his own 
work as well as his own workshop, since God is in himself the 
working. It is here in this poverty of spirit that man regains 
that eternal state of being what he has been, what he now is, 
and what he shall for ever be. 

Is all this simply a bold attempt to describe what St John of the 
-ross later called the highest state of infused contemplation, that 
oretaste of the beatific vision? Or is Eckhart engrossed in more 
ubtle speculation? Nevertheless, we can see why Tauler believed 
his language was hardly suitable for a sermon in the Cologne 
athedral to the nobles, gentry and labourers of the Rhine Valley;1° 
iso why Eckhart’s adversaries did not find it too difficult after his 
leath to secure from John XXII a condemnation of some of his 
vritings. The Meister, as is well known, had previously retracted, 
lenied any heretical or purely subjectivist intentions. Furthermore, 
n the last generation careful research into his little known Latin 
yritings and his Defence, has almost entirely removed the cloud 
vhich has long overcast his doctrine. 

What perhaps most strikes the student of Eckhart’s Latin works 
s his magisterial preoccupation with a metaphysical point of view 
— indeed, what Prof. Pieper calls ‘higher metaphysics’. Concerned 
vith nothing less than esse in its entirety, he refuses to think of 
livine being as if it were a species of a generic idea of being. Rather 
yy means of antinomies and a subtle use of St Thomas’s analogia 
atentionis, he persistently views being, inquantum esse, as dynamically 


nique and hence tamquam in principio infinito.™ If his bold 
 Tauler, XV, p. 69. fers 

| Scintilla Animae, eine Studie zu einem Grundbegriff in M.E 5 Philosophie, p. oiff., 
[. Hof, Bonn 1952; cf. E’s In Ecclesiasticus, ed. by H. Denifle in his Archiv. fiir 
itteratur in Kirchengeschichte des M.A., Il, p. 588. 
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speculations seem to go beyond anything said by other Christiani 
writers, if God’s presence and the dynamic inward character of the 
spiritual life is more resolutely accentuated, it is simply because he 
affirms, from first to last, the ultimate reality of immediate, 
experiential love-knowledge. One must never forget that his 
metaphysics of esse is turned towards, is an objective recognition 
of mysterium, the supernatural significance of which can only be 
conveyed by paradoxa et negationes, and which to acknowledge is to 
render the soul passive to the Holy Spirit.*? 

With the exception of the in principio passages in Genesis and the 
fourth Gospel, no scriptural statement pleases him more than the 
ego sum qui sum. In his Expositio Libri Exodi he tells us that the 
singular pronoun of this phrase signifies for him simple, infinite 
being, ‘pure without any accident, without any diversity, without 
quality, without form, without this or that’ (II, 20).’* It of course 
‘can only refer to God, who is super accidens, super speciem, super 
genus’. In the double use of the verb esse he finds not only a sign 
of God’s self-satisfaction in resting in himself, but also an indication 
of super-abundance, an eternal outburst (bullitionem sive par- 
turitionem) through which infinite being ‘fires in itself, liquifies 
and boils over’ (II, 21). Esse est Deus is the favourite metaphysical 
formula of all his Latin works, and though he makes a subtle 
distinction between esse absolutum and esse formaliter inhaeren: 
(I, 153), he never takes his mind away from the Creator, neve 
forgets that ‘created being is marked with death’ (III, 182). There 
is throughout an extraordinary stress placed on the simplicity anc 
transcendency of God. Yet all his references to God’s attributes 
the identity of essentia and esse in God (cuius quiditas est sua anitas 
II, 21), the progression of the Trinity, the creative act, the ratione. 
aeternae, are very thomistic, even to the point of word for worc 
quotations from the Summa. 

It is, however, in his view of infinite esse that the pivot point o 
his doctrine of the relation between the creature and God — anc 


12 Prologus generalis; cf. Tauler, LX e. See also: M. Eckhart’s Lehre vom géottlichei 
und geschéphlichen Sein, p. 42ff. by W. Band, 1937. 

18 Volume and page numbers in brackets refer to: Meister Eckhart, Die lateinische 
Werke, Stuttgart-Berlin 1937-55ff, and references are made chiefly to his Prologi i 


Opus tripartitum, Expositio Libri Genesis, Expositio Libri Exodi, Expositio sanci 
Evangelii secundum Johannem. 
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hence a doctrine of spiritual poverty — is found. It goes something 
ike this: The sudden intuition which a soul may receive of being 
at once reveals to it that esse is primordial and dynamic (I, 169). 
And though every created being has its own specific essence, really 
distinct from that of God, the esse in virtue of which these essences 
are, is not — when considered from the standpoint of infinite esse, 
i.e. inquantum esse in principio — wholly proper to them; rather they 
exist (or are realizable and given significance) by the unique existent 
— God (I, 161).14 By a negatio negationis employment of the 
terminus principalis, Eckhart thinks he is able to assert that ‘the 
being of created things as such (esse rerum inquantum esse) is being 
itself’ (I, 77).1° For he insists that the soul’s initial awareness of the 
Infinite actually implies that esse, in so far as it is merely ratiocinated, 
is a negation, and it is by negating this negation that the pure 
intellect makes a real affirmation of God-transcendent (apex 
purissimae affirmationis . . . prius et superius universo) in whom 
that which is essentially different is perceived as principially identical 


14 Following St Thomas (I, q. 3, a 4) and Avicenna (Metaphysics VIII, 6) E. says: 
‘Esse inquantum esse, provides for all things and supplies activity and perfection; 
and that which is totally desired is esse. Thus it is that everything mutable falls under 
the consideration of metaphysics inquantum ens, even matter, the radix rerum 
corruptibilium. And the esse of things, inquantum esse, is measured by eternity and 
not by time’ (I, 154). This one must remember, for as he points out in his Defence 
(3, 5): ‘The proposition esse est Deus is true only of absolute being, not of formally 
inherent being’. Since all creation is considered tamquam in principio such a view of 
‘indistinction’ (i.e. of creatio inguantum esse) is one in which neither substance nor 
essence become ultimate terms. In other words, when one is viewing things principially 
one is not viewing them primarily from the standpoint either of substance or of 
essence. Hence any form of pantheistic identification of the creature with the Creator 
is an impossibility. It is obvious, then, that nothing can ‘essentially become God’, 
as he insists again in his Defence (4, 1): ‘No man however holy and good becomes 
Christ himself or the First Begotten, nor can he save others, nor is he identical with 
God’. E. certainly knew what an essential identification of the being of creatures 
with God’s being implied and thus formally repudiates pantheism by saying of his 
false accusors that ‘wrongly and ignorantly do they charge me with asserting that the 
soul is uncreated’ (4, 2). See: Eine lateinische Rechtfertigungschrift des M, Eckhart, 
Dom Aug. Daniels, 0.s.B., ed., Minster, 1923. 

5 B. here employs St Thomas’ esse est actualitatis omnis formae (I, q. 34, a 4). But 
he is not saying that God is the esse formale omnium, because he is not considering 
creation from the lower level of participated being. Rather he is considering it from 
that higher level of its immediate relation to God as the infinite principle. Cf. St 
Thomas I, q. 45, a 3 ad 1: ‘Creation signified actively means the divine action, which 
is God’s essence with a relation to the creature. Sed relatio in Deo ad creaturam non 
est realis, sed secundum rationem tantum.’ Read especially q. 8, a 1, and q. 45, a 5, 
which contain the core of the facts which E. wants to emphasize: God’s immediate 
creation and conservation of things, i.e. the metaphysical viewpoint of meaning. 
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(I, 175). In other words, Eckhart claims that the soul, in its act 
of simple intelligibility, affirms imprimis the absolute, changeless, 
supereminent Principle which is ever present to it as meaning, in 
which it contemplates and without which all particular realities are 
inconceivable, non-existent (III, 10). 

Thus from a purely metaphysical point of view, which perceives 
creation from God’s side of this analogia entis, he sees that nothing 
is superficial to God, because the esse which the creature receives 
in the divine act of creation and to which God draws forth the 
creature ex nihilo, is the esse which God is —i.e. is in the sense 
that he realizes (ad verum perducit) that which in itself is not-real 
(I, 162). How better, Eckhart asks, can one deny the creature’s 
independence of God than by affirming that: in man esse est accipere 
esse, in God esse est dare esse (1, 77)?" If the name for God is qui 
est, then est means that God is in the nunc simplex aeternitatis 
(I, 190). It also means that the verb est has a certain transitive 
character: God — transcendent is, in as much as his isness!’ is an 
eternal presence, the meaning and real actuality of every work 
in creation (I, 195), and since God finds his existence in the created 
thing, he loves the creature in loving himself (II, 22). Eckhart 
readily admits that from the viewpoint of participated being ‘God 
and creatures are thoroughly opposed and different’, that ‘nothing: 
is so distinct as God is from the creature’ (I, 205).18 But he believes: 
that a metaphysics which stresses this static fact is a quasi- 
metaphysics in that it implies what is not true, or not the primary 
and whole truth, which is simply that God creates and sustains in 
principio, i.e. in himself, for since there is no past and future in 
God, he himself is the Principium (I, 163). 


16 E. says: ‘Indeed, creation and every act of God is God’s being, yet it does not follow 
from this that if God created the world from eternity, the world therefore is from 
eternity . . . For in the passive sense creation is not eternal, just as the thing created 
itself is not eternal.’— Rechtfertigungschrift, 3, 8. When E. uses the terminus inferioris, 
considers participated being, he will speak of a double esse of the creature — in God 
and in itself: Notandum quod omnis creatura habet esse unum in causis suis originalibus, 
scilicet in Verbo Dei, et hoc est firmum et stabile . . . Aliud esse rerum extra in rerum 
natura, quod habent res in forma propria.— A.L.K.G. p. 460. 

“In E’s German works one occasionally finds the word isticheit, which is meant to 
convey the transitive and immediate presence implied in the Latin esse or existentia. 
and which is best translated as isness; e.g. gotes isticheit (ist) min isticheit.— (Die 
deutschen Werke, 1, 106.) 

18 Also: Superius semper est indistinctum a suo inferiori, inferius autem e converso 
semper est distinctum (IV, 100). Cf. Expositio Libri Sapientiae, C. 7, 27. 
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To criticize Eckhart for not placing a greater emphasis on finite 
eing is like criticizing St Paul for not thinking of Christ after a 
luman fashion. For St Paul the main point is that Christ is alive, 
hat he (transitively) /ives his mystical body; for Eckhart the main 
oint is that God lives his creation. Ex hypothesi for Eckhart is the 
ruth that the Son is directly the ratio idealis of the world, that the 
reation of the latter presupposes the completion of the inner life 
f God (I, 188). And because Christ is now with the Father, we are, 
n him, with the Father; it is by the aid of the Holy Spirit that we 
nay become what we are (IV, 17). Ask Eckhart why he so 
xtravagantly extols the esse of God, and he answers: ‘in order to 
stablish more firmly the creature’ (I, 176). It is never his intention 
0 destroy the being of the creature; at the same time he constantly 
erninds us that creatures are nothing apart from the divine esse 
I, 45). 

Indeed, Eckhart is a scholastic, but he is first of all what we in 
yur age of rigid verbalism must call a mystic — a mystic, however, 
n the Catholic sense that it is in the isness of Christ that theoria 
nd praxis are conjoined (V, 122). No wonder he draws out of St 
[homas’ works ail the inherent Dionysian elements, cultivates the 
ia negativa and centres his attention more on the Godhead, the 
implicitas and intellectus in being, less on God the prime mover, 
The theme of the Summa’s ordo — exitus et reditus!®—is rarely 
ibsent from Eckhart’s speculation. All his writings make this clear 
yy the constant assertion that only the utterly transcendent can be 
mmanent. But we would make a great mistake if we tried to separate 
lis metaphysics from his mysticism, and it is when he speaks of the 
eturn of the soul to God that he draws most on his mystical theme. 
n his commentary on Ecclesiasticus he tells us that the union of 
he soul with God is brought about first of all by knowledge and love. 
3ut the intellect and will are never directed towards the finite world 
fF participated being; they are directed towards the infinite esse, 
owards him who is ever present in the hidden ground of all that is. *° 

The modes of knowledge and love, we are told, are simple 
ctivities which spring from the ground of the soul; they do not 
vholly constitute it. This is why the Rhinelanders speak of a more 


® Cf. I, q. 2, Prologus; In Sent. Dist. 2. 
® A.L.K.G., p. 563; cf. In Johannem, II, 93 and i9o9f. 
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intimate union of the soul with God than any that either reason 
or will alone can attain. It is a union which takes place ‘in that 
something [in the soul] which simply is itself, enjoying itself like 
God,2! and which is realized only when the reason and will have 
been ‘sucked into’ their common, simple source. Unique is their 
teaching on the ‘concreativeness’ of that intentional and con- 
templating principle in this ground of the soul — that seelenfiinklein 
‘in as much as it is being as inclination and love’ and as such ‘neither 
knows nor loves like the natural powers’.?” For just as the soul is 
inclined towards God, so in a sense God in loving his own esse 
in virtue of which the soul lives, loves that hidden ground (III, 185). 
Though there is a ‘relation’ between the soul and God, God is too 
near to the soul to require a relation in order to envelop it (III, 
199). Hence, while the soul is free in its action, all the being there 
is in any free act is from God (III, 92). 

But what has all this to do with armut? Simply this: everything 
save the being of immediate experience is ultimately superfluous. 
God manifests and increases himself in the now only if the soul 
first becomes poor by renouncing all things, creatures, time, and 
its very self. By following Christ into this poverty, this death, this 
nothingness, the soul even dispossesses itself of its ‘God’. Then 
the wonder of wonders takes place: God himself is revealed, if only 
for a moment, in the simplicity and poverty of his nature. Indeed. 
it is precisely in his non-possessive simplicity that he superabounds: 
since nothing excludes God, he cannot possess; he is without 
property (IV, 171); his compassion is without passion (IV, 129): 
Thus the soul, for an instant, is transported into that supernatura. 
poverty where there is no doubt, no effort, no desire; where there 
is no awareness of the soul having any being. Dispossessed of al 


*1 Pfeiffer, LXXXVII. | 
*? Tbid., E. will also speak of this ground of the soul as ‘Christ’s tomb’. Thus he add: 
that the twelve apostles represent the twelve powers of the soul, the five outer senses 
the five inner senses, and will and reason: ‘Peter and John running together to the 
tomb . . . signifying that will and reason penetrate each other in the ground in orde: 
to attain the very being of God’. All of this raises the much neglected theory of the 
supra-rational synderesis. E. corrects those who thought he implied that this scintilk 
animae was uncreated, by explaining that while it is not created per se, it is nevertheles 
concreated with the soul. (Rechtfertigungschrift, op. cit., p. 17). E. identifies thi 
héchste Erkenntnisorgan der Seele with the uncreated Intellect only in so far as 
intellectus inquantum intellectus becomes a principal analogate. See: Hof, op. cit. 
p. 223. | 
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aving, the soul is in God, or rather God (transitively) is the soul 
II, 90). 

Such a view takes us beyond what is usually understood by 
spiritual poverty’— that detachment from all that hinders the 
oul from perfectly possessing its own being, or from considering 
ts being as dependent on God. Here there is no stopping to 
onsider one’s own being. The Christian must set to work to be. 
And in the last analysis, when he does set to work to be, he does 
‘© by becoming poor in having; he does not work towards possessing 
umself, but being entirely dispossessed in the now (IV, 78). These 
Rhinelanders do not say that we necessarily are more by having 
ess, but they insist that it is the man who intentionally (von grunde) 
las nothing, who is united to God. This doctrine, then, may well 
9e called a ‘dispossession of self”. 

Now just what did this word ‘self’ signify for the Rhineland 
nystics? Das selb, das ich, das eigene, ego, proprium etc.— in almost 
very case these terms are identified with that in the soul which 
ends towards ownership, towards having. To the degree that the 
oul tends towards matter, multiplicity, finiteness, to the degree 
hat it seeks independence or autonomous existence, to the degree 
hat it insists on having a separate selbheit, icheit, or refuses to 
t-one itself with ‘spiritual not-self’, that is, ‘with the living ground 
f its own and all other beings’— to that degree is the soul united 
o something other than God, and to that same degree ‘the inner- 
yerson, the new-man, the heavenly man, the young friend’, is 
yrevented from becoming manifest.** It is das selb, das ich which 
livides, multiplies; which constructs an economy of ‘self and other’, 
hich stops short with a ‘God’ who is less than God-in-himself. 
n brief, it is das selb which inverts being and in its place puts having. 
This is that individual self which, they say, must ultimately be 
lispossessed, abolished.*> Thus we see why Suso was prompted to 
vrite: 

8 Tauler XXII; E’s Tractate on Adbgeschiedenheit; Theologia Germanica XXVI. 

4 Liber Benedictus, Ul, in Meister Eckhart’s Buch der géttlichen Tréstung und von 
dlem Menschen, J. Quint, ed., 1952. Cf. Theologia Germanica, XVI: “The more the 
elf, the I, the me, the mine, dass ist icheit und selbheit, decrease in man, the more does 
3od’s Ich, that is God himself, increase in him’. 

5 Cf. Tauler, XLV; Suso, Book of Eternal Wisdom, W1; Eckhart, Die deut. Werke, 


-and 8; also: Abnegatio proprii est abnegatio creaturae sive huius et huius. Hoc enim 
t hoc proprium est, creatura est (IV, 242). 
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Open now your inward eye and, as best you can, look at being 
in its naked, non-possessive simplicity. Immediately you will see 
that it comes from no one, that it has no before nor after, nor 
has it capacity for change (wandelbaere) either from within or 
without, rather that it is simple being . . . And in this predilection 
(eingenommenheit) the spirit is established in forgetfulness and 
a state of being lost to itself, as St Paul said, ‘I live, now not I’, 
and Christ, ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit’. For thus the spirit, 
while it remains what it was as to its essence, is divested of its 
own being in regard to the possession of itself. ?° 
Now if a man has von grunde left himself and all things, then 

‘God necessarily fills him’ because no obstacles remain. “God must 
give himself up’— isn’t this consequent on what the doctors had 
been saying about the necessitas infallibilitatis??’” Would not God’s 
design be defeated if he did not give himself to a soul prepared to 
receive him, since he is also responsible for the preparation? But 
we are not told to become poor so that God can descend and hide 
in us. Frequently illustrating their teaching by reference to the 
Eucharist, Eckhart and his compeers remind us that Christ does not 
descend and conceal himself under the appearance of bread; it is 
the bread that changes into the body of Christ, and it is as bread 
that we must offer and abandon ourselves, so that by grace we can 
be changed into Christ.?° And to be thus wholly at-oned with God 
is ‘to live in His order’, beyond comparatives, beyond dualities, 
‘participating in the eternal communion of the Father and the 
Son’ (III, 304). 

But none of these expressions are peculiar to the Rhineland 
school. They are as old as the pseudo-Dionysius whose writings 
they read and memorized. And because they did not limit their 
reading of St Thomas to his ex professo arguments, they believed 
that even at the moment that he appears to have been weighed 
down by the view that man cannot understand anything in creation 
without turning his thoughts towards some image derived from the 


26 Seuses Leben, LI. 

2” Cf. St Thomas, I, II, q. 12, a 3. 

28 Cf. Pfeiffer, Tractate XVIII, 34; Book of the Poor in Spirit, \V, ii, 3; Tauler, XXXII, 
XXXII, LX c, f and g. Frequently quoted is what Christ said to St Augustine: ‘I 


shall not be changed into thee, as food of thy flesh, but thou shalt b i 
Me.’— Confessions, VII, 10. ; ames 
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enses, he nobly transcends his own natural system when he speaks 
of God. When we think of God, not only must all sense images be 
ranscended, but even our own limited ideas of his attributes. For 
what we predicate of God is not univocal with what we predicate 
of man’;*® even more important was the axiom: Cognoscimus 
Deum per viam negationis quia nihil eorum quae in creaturis sunt 
otest ei competere.®® So we must also become poor in ‘God’. 
When the Rhineland mystics speak of God as being good, wise, 
ust, they almost invariably add that the notion which man has of 
quman goodness and wisdom and justice is not identical with those 
attributes in God. Even if man says that God is a pure, poor spirit, 
uis notion is inadequate. God is not an infinite angel; he differs not 
only in degree but also in kind from the pure, poor spirits of the 
angels. Man might as readily prostrate before the creations of his 
swn hands (or of his machines) as the creation of his mind. But 
more than this, they insist that if man does not constantly correct 
his view of God by insisting that he is not as the reason thinks him, 
put that which transcends all thought, man’s view would not only 
be imperfect but false (II, 51). Yes, even the thought of the infinite. 
But in the very instant of saying this, doesn’t man actually perceive 
the infinite? From where, then, does his bounded soul derive this 
perception — beyond all the intellect can grasp — except from 
aod? Isn’t it true that only God himself can have planted it in the 
sround of the soul? Is not this dark awareness of the infinite, which 
is beyond words, beyond conception, the very standard by which 
man measures all his thoughts of God? Surely the awareness of 
infinity (wnendelichkeit) can only be the result of the pressure 
drucken) of his presence in that hidden ground.*' And if it is true 
that the discursive intellect is incapable of forming a true notion of 
God without the aid of the intuitus rationis, surely it follows that 
n those profound hidden states the soul is pressed to renounce 
sverything which the understanding can supply. It is there in that 
aakedness of the soul, in the poverty of all created things, that God 
n person speaks to it: out of that spiritual poverty comes the divine 


9 Summa I, q. 13, a 5; also: ‘The achievement of the mind is to realize that God is 


ar beyond anything that man thinks’. 
© St Thomas, Jn Dionys., Div. Nom., VII, 4; cf. E’s In Johannem, Il, 175f. 
1 Tauler, XXXVIII. 
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word. But like pure light, the word is poverty itself, without form,. 
without sound, without any accident whatsoever.?” 

Thus there is in a sense a poverty in the Holy Trinity, in God 
himself. ‘The Father begets the Son in his produced nature, whence 
the Father is the ungenatiirten natire.’** For what is it that makes 
the Father distinct if not simply being the Father? What constitutes 
the Son if not being the Son? The Father does not possess Fatherhood, 
he is Fatherhood; the Son does not possess Sonship, he is Sonship. 
There is nothing in the Son that is not kindlich. What then is the 
Holy Spirit but a self-giving to the Son and to the Father? And if 
sometimes God in himself is called by what to us seems strange — 
Nothing (niht), it is not only because no attribute conceived by 
man can properly be predicated of him, but also because, being 
the principium of personality and of isness, he is therefore poor and 
empty of all things (IV, 51), no thing himself, neither in the sense of 
being something particular, nor the sum total of all particulars 
(III, 175). 

We must not, however, read into these extreme renderings of 
their theologia negativa a notion of a poverty in God which makes 
him into a vacuum outside all creation and in which the person 
(‘the spiritual not-self’, the ‘new man’) is ultimately extinguished. 
As Suso says: 

This supernatural where, in which the faithful servant of God 
should dwell with the eternal Son can be considered as existential, 
nameless Nothing. It is there that the spirit attains to the nothing- 
ness of unity. And this unity is called Nothingness because the 
spirit can by no means discover what it is; nevertheless, the 
spirit perceives itself to be quickened by another altogether 
different from what it is itself. 

No, God is the unique existent, the ultimate reality; because he 
is that, he is called personal, for ‘nothing is intellectus, nothing is: 
persona, if not id quod vere est, if not the primum suppositum’ (III, 
32 See: Eckhart, Die deut. Werke, 56 and 21; Tauler, XXIII; Book of the Poor in 
Spirit, Il, ii, 5. 

* Pfeiffer, p. 537. ‘Father stands for generation and signifies the universal principle: 


of his redundant being’ (Pf., XL); ‘When we speak of paternity we take for granted! 
sonship’ (Pf., XXII). Cf. III, 102 and 166; II, 16. 

44 F’s view of the Trinity is clearly expressed in: III, 29-44; IV, 11-20; Liber 
Propositionum, 121-25; Rechtfertigungschrift, 4, 1. 

35 Seuses Leben, LII. 
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[32).3° Because he is that, he is called Love, for, as Meister Dietrich 
remarks, ‘what is plenitudo esse, what is ultimate, sufficient, yet 
wholly simple and veiled in mystery, if not love and love alone?’3? 
Moreover, since in divinis the Son is always born in the ‘non- 
1olding present’, can there be generation without love (III, 70 and 
290)? If ‘spiritual poverty’ is used to describe love, it is not because 
there is a real kenosis of God, either of the Father or of the Son 
that would be silly metaphysics, let alone bad theology). No it is 
decause pure love does not possess; it simply and dynamically is 
Mil, 286). And in so far as urgency and need are implied, it is the 
livine urgency and need expressed in the affirmation that ‘to stop 
sod loving me would be to deprive him of being God’.®8 If, then, 
n this sense spiritual poverty (as negatio negationis) best affirms the 
snd, it may well be the best means to that end —‘becoming poor in 
elf... letting God be God!’3® Moreover: 
Spiritual poverty is a God-likeness. What is God? God is 
Being — detached from all creatures. He is free power, pure act. 
- In the same way spiritual poverty is a state of being detached 
from all creatures. And what is detachment? That which clings 
to nothing. Spiritual poverty clings to nothing, and nothing to 
ae.2° 
This points to a further use of the term armut which perhaps 
an best be appreciated by considering that like silence, darkness, 
mmptiness, it is a very profound reality. It is not absolute nothing 
yecause no contradiction is involved; nor is it confined to our 
phere of manifestation. Armut, silence, darkness, emptiness, are 
1ot made, rather they are realized only when possessiveness, noise, 
ight, objects are withdrawn. Because these latter realities are 
espectively limited by the former, meditation on the non-possessive, 
utterable, obscure, unfathomable Reality of all realities is given 
support by these terms. Still, even this support must ultimately 
e disowned, give way to unattached isness, since the radix of these 
lities is a transcendent principle, esse infinitum, which is in no 
ay affected by any contingent reality (I, 161, II, 20). 
Cf. St Thomas, De Potentia, q. 9, a 4. 
Krebs, op. cit., p. 176. 
Pfeiffer, V. 


Bckhart, Die deut. Werke, 13 ; cf. 5b. 
‘Book of the Poor in Spirit, I, 1; cf. I, v, 2. 
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If men are really to ‘live in the non-possessive fullness of being’ 
(IV, 265), that is, if they are to love as God loves, then they must 
‘love themselves as they are in him’.** He alone is worthy of the 
total dispossession of their ‘world’, of their ‘heaven’, even of their 
‘God’ with whom they enter into relations of co-existence, of fellow- 
ship, and from whom they could demand to be loved in return. 
‘The poor in spirit abandon themselves in God without any 
consideration of a reward’, says Nicholas of Strassburg,*? and 
were the entire universe utterly to abandon itself in God, it would 
merely be acknowledging God’s eminent existence and glory, it 
would merely be returning to the non-possessive fullness of his 
being — and its own nothingness, its own isness. That is why we 
are told that ‘we must love ourselves away into God’. 

But is an unrewarded love really conceivable? No, says Meisten 
Dietrich, for our total abandonment is conditioned by the abandon- 
ment of God ‘who first loved (i.e. now loves) himself away intc 
us in his creative act’. It is also inconceivable that that which i: 
not-real in itself should not be realized by God and determined by 
him to arise and be transfigured in his plenitude (IV, 208). Love 
however, does not conceive; it simply loves. That is why the poo: 
spirit must forgo the consideration of any such return, even the 
consideration of himself as being realized by God. For the ultimate 
term of that knowing which is intrinsic to true being is beyond an 
consequent determination; it is the naked super ens of the Godheac 
(I, 163). It is then that one knows even as one is known! Sucl 
God-realization, however, does not ‘take place’ in man. It is alway 
there, only now, through grace, the mask has fallen, not from God’ 
face, but from the face of the poor spirit. 

A few modern students have tried to claim that this theology o 
armut did not imply for the Rhinelanders the renunciation o 
external goods. But such a view is difficult to maintain, not onl 
because of the many references to this effect, but chiefly becaus 
poverty of the spirit (whatever that may mean when taken in a 


41 Rckhart, op. cit., 12. 


4° Deutsche Mystiker des 14. Jahrhunderts, Band I, Seven Rules of Virtue, by Nichola 
of Strassburg. | 
43 Op. cit., p. 130. God’s love is the beginning (illa superbenedicta natura sua fecundita 
redundet extra in totum ens) and the terminus towards which the person directs hi 
activity. Cf. Eckhart: ‘God almost naughts his very self in his haste to manifest tl 
whole abyss of his Godhead, the fullness of his essential nature’.— Die deut Werke, 12. 
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solated sense) will quickly vanish, and hence is meaningless, if 
here is not a corresponding poverty of the body. A man’s real 
leeds are always conceded, as are his family and community 
bligations. But it is at that point where the soul presumptuously 
hinks it can accumulate more than love demands and still remain 
inattached, that they are quite severe. Eckhart himself insists in 
nore than one place that ‘in so far as the soul follows God into 
he simplicity of his Godhead, so far the body follows Christ into 
he simplicity of willing poverty’. 

Christ is the perennial exemplar of armut and of the via-negativa. 
Nhat is his life, his passion, death and resurrection but ‘a sign of 
piritual poverty indicating its own ultimate decrease so that 
ealization of the Godhead may increase?’*> Not only the exemplar- 
bsolute on earth, not only the ratio idealis of the world in the 
frinity (III, 34), Christ is also the realization of that which in 
tself is mystery (III, 47), the life in which the poor spirit lives 
IV, 194). And having attained to that poverty in divinis the poor 
nan becomes dispossessed of all accident and contingency. ‘There 
s the man: in him all men are one man, and that man is Christ.’4¢ 

That simple, yet integral union which is peculiar to this poverty 
yf immediate experience (ndchste armut), is brought about through 
| progression of grace-given mystical insights by means of non- 
yossessive love (III, 242). Transcending all the human recesses of 
he psyche, it establishes the soul, not in mirabilia or miracula, not 
M supernatural goods, but in God himself. Thus it is that 
ontemplation tends towards poverty and simplicity, and terminates 
n a fruition of the Godhead: 

It is in spiritual poverty, simplicity, stillness, that the oneness 
between man and God is found. And this oneness is through 
grace, for it is grace that draws a man away from earthly things 
and rids him of all things mortal. I would have you know that 
to be empty of created things is to be full of God, and to be full 
of created things is to be empty of God.” 

Were one to remove Eckhart’s objective metaphysics of esse from 


he study of the Rhineland mystics, one would remove its ground — 
' Pfeiffer, LVII; Tractate XI, 2; Jostes Texte, 37, etc. 

> Book of the Poor in Spirit, IV, ii, 3. 

§ Eckhart, Jostes Texte, 34. 

' Pfeiffer, Tractate IX; cf. Spamer’s Texte, B 4. 
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the doctrine of armut. They all bear witness to it in one form or 
another — Dietrich of Freiburg, Tauler, Suso, John of Sterngassen, 
Herman of Fritzlar, Nicholas of Strassburg, the author of the Book 
of the Poor in Spirit, John of Dambach, some of the lesser-known 
cloistered women; even as late as the turn of the fifteenth century 
we find it in the writings of Marcus of Lindau and in the Theologia 
Germanica. No doubt some of them spoke and wrote as they would 
not have done now that certain abuses which were given the label 
of quietism, have arisen and been condemned. But our theologians 
who have studied their writings most, are convinced that they are 
fundamentally Catholic, free from quietism, pantheism and 
immanentism. They wrote boldly, sometimes crudely, sometimes 
with great poetic power and beauty; perhaps no other group of 
Christian writers ever felt such an urgency to accentuate to the 
utmost the immediate and principial relation between the created 
and the Creator. It is thus that some Catholic theologians feel 
justified in thinking that the viewpoint of these Rhinelanders deserves 
greater consideration, not as a doctrine which in any way excludes: 
the teaching which places an emphasis on participated being, but 
as one which is necessary and complementary to it. 

There are times when these mystics speak in terms of grades of! 
progression: poverty of externals, poverty of gifts, poverty of 
self-willing and knowing, then of time and place, of supernatural 
‘goods’ and ‘essences’, and finally of one’s very se/f. But such ani 
arrangement, they tell us, is purely the jargon of logic, without 
any real psychological basis. God himself will determine the various 
kinds of poverty which are to be undertaken in different seasons, 
though all must be undertaken one day. The psychological truth, 
according to Tauler, is that ‘renunciation of any kind is no good! 
at all if it does not spring from the urge to dispossess the self and 
become identified with him in whom we live, move and are.’ 
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he Young Augustine by John J. O’Meara, M.A., PHIL.D. (Oxon). Pp. 215 
Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1954). 


aint Augustin parmi nous by Henri Rondet, Charles Morel, Maurice 
ourjon, Jules Lebreton. Pp. 308 (Editions Xavier Mappus, 1954). 


{| Companion to the Study of St Augustine, edited by Row W. Battenhouse. 
p- xiii + 425 (Geoffrey Cumberledge, Oxford University Press, New 
‘ork). 

URELY most admirers of Saint Augustine have, at one time or another, 
sked themselves this question: Would the Bishop have been a greater 
istrument for good had he not been called to the See of Hippo and 
istead been left to nurture his mystical interests? Because there is no 
ossible valid answer, the question, of course, is utterly senseless, 
iconceivable. But what the very nonsense of the question suggests is 
at any wissenschaftliche approach to history ultimately belongs more 
> fancy than to reality, simply because the truth of the scientist’s 
ypotheses can never be tested. The scientists of psychology, no less than 
f sociology and ethnology, have had their go at the life of St Augustine 
nd have produced so many fabulous explanations of his conversion. 
ut biography belongs to history, which means that in so far as the 
iographer does not approach his subject from the standpoint of a 
1eology of immediate experience, does not see it in the light of Divine 
rovidence, his work departs from real significance. If Professor O’Meara’s 
udy of St Augustine (the growth of his mind up to his conversion) 
ontains more reality than most accounts of the Saint, it is because he 
as drawn closer to this theological position, and whereas others have 
itroduced exaggerations of specialized research, he has introduced an 
ement of common sense. It is precisely this humble use of common 
mse which has enabled him to observe that the meaning of the Saint’s 
onfessions cannot be discovered by running it through the laboratories 
f those who make it their business to analyse mother-son relationships, 
ynversions from concubinage to chastity, paranormal experiences which 
ccur under fig trees. 

The Confessions is naturally the chief source-book for this study; 
\deed, there is a sense in which Professor O’Meara’s work can be used 
$ an exposition of those first nine chapters. He argues well against 
‘ourcelle’s theory that the Confessions was of minor importance in the 
aint’s mind, was intended merely to serve as a preface to his exegesis of 
fenesis and, in fact, his whole scriptural commentary. According to our 
athor, the Confessions itself was of supreme importance. More than an 
cknowledgement of sin, it was primarily a bold expression of adoration 
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and of faith — faith in the Incarnate Word against those Neo-platonists 
who rejected the God-Man. True, the confession was made to God, but 
also to men. Hence the Saint told only what he wanted to tell. To forget 
this is to court the danger of considering the Confessions as a factual 
account of his early life. It is not; rather it is “the use of Augustine’s life 
and a confession of faith in God as an illustration of his theory of man’. 

The author’s treatment of the Manichean and Neo-platonist phases 
of the Saint’s intellectual growth is exceptionally good, in that it notes 
the sophistical nature of their respective doctrines and thus throws some 
light on the kind of transition which the mind and will of a convert like 
Augustine eventually must make. Because the infinite, and no longer 
the human spirit, is the Christian’s point of departure, synthesis takes 
the place of syncretism, integrity that of insularity, mysterium that of 
comprehensio. Concurrently, Professor O’Meara’s treatment enables the 
reader better to judge that sting of ‘the old man’ which plagued the 
Saint throughout so much of his life and which hindered him from 
transcending the weaknesses of the impatient moralist. But if Augustine 
was not a great mystic, he was certainly a man of great sensibility and 
generosity, a man blessed with a passionate craving for truth. These are 
the important elements which appear in all his writings and which have! 
been the goad for a countless number of men and women who later 
became wholly vivifying, though unostentatious, members of the Church 
Universal. 

Until the appearance of Professor O’Meara’s book, it was almost 
necessary to turn to the Continent for a good and reliable study of our: 
Doctor of Grace, Moreover, his style of writing is as pleasant and 
unaffected as his scholarship is sound and unassuming. | 

One of the most thorough of the continental authorities on the writings: 
of the Bishop of Hippo is the Jesuit Pére Rondet. A leading spirit of the: 
theological faculty of Fourviére, he has, with the aid of three like-minded! 
scholars, brought out another collection of Augustinian studies. The 
presentation is to be recommended to those engaged in similar work, 
for, following each essay, relevant extracts from the Saint’s Opera afford 
the reader the opportunity to study long passages at first hand. The 
references and notes are extensive and useful. 

Three of the essays call for special notice: In the second, Sa vie dé 
priére d’apres sa correspondance, P. Morel presents ample quotations and 
a translation of Augustine’s letter on prayer to Proba to warrant this 
statement which deserves consideration by those who tend to overlook 
his views on prolonged prayer: ‘Si nous devons prier toujours, explique 
le Saint, méme durant les occupations qu’impose le devoir d’etat, si 
moyen du désir dont il a parlé, il est légitime et utile de vaquer tout 
entire 4 la priere, et longuement, quand ces occupations laissent du a 


Et cette oraison prolongée n’est pas le bavardage spirituel condamné 
par l’Evangile’. 
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The third essay by P. Rondet, Richesse et pauvreté dans sa prédication, 
S a masterly study which, among other things, assures one that the 
aithful sons of St Francis and St Dominic in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
enturies were not out of line with St Augustine’s views on poverty. It 
s thoroughly Augustinian to say that the greater our requirements, the 
more isolated we are from others and from Christ, and that the love of 
God which removes that isolation involves a reduction to a minimum, 
not only of excess material goods, but of requirements as well. This does 
aot absolutize external poverty, but it does imply that the counsel becomes 
a precept for those bent on the surest and most direct way to Christ. 

La liberté et la grace dans la théologie augustinienne, also by P. Rondet, 
Boes a long way towards showing that the Saint’s doctrine of grace cannot 
be fully understood without realizing that, apart from the humility of the 
sinner, there is the humility of the spiritual creature. Man’s spiritual 
destiny is union with God. But it is only in so far as man confesses his 
spiritual sin — the sin of accentuating his own individual existence as 
something separate from others and from God —that the grace to 
realize experientially his oneness with God will be presented to him. 
And what brings man to make this confession? Amor meus pondus meum, 
said Augustine. But love does not compel. God does not abuse the 
freedom he has given man to use. According to P. Rondet, the Saint 
insisted that grace, as infinite power, rather than force the human heart, 
ever sustains it, haunts it by an awful, tormenting attraction. 

P. Jourjon’s essay is L’évéque et le peuple de Dieu selon S. Augustin, 
and P. Lebreton’s is S. Augustin dans Il’ Afrique envahie. The first essay, 
S. Augustin parmi nous, by P. Rondet, gives the book its title and theme. 
It is from studies like these that one is given reason for thinking that the 
theology of the Church in the West has been little more than a series of 
footnotes, at most an occasional appendix, to the works of St Augustine. 

If the fifteen essays which compose A Companion to the Study of Saint 
Augustine lack a sense of erudition and uniformity, they make up for it 
by the sincerity which they convey of the authors’ attempts to bring the 
teachings of Augustine to a greater number of people. If the authors do 
not seem to be much at home in his theological world, they at least give 
indication of being sufficiently attracted by the Saint to recognize the 
utter inadequacy of that social-gospel Christianity which preaches that 
moral determination can deliver man from the evil in which he finds 
himself. More than this, as is evident in several of the essays, their contact 
with Augustine’s doctrine (though in most cases by means of second or 
third hand sources) has stimulated a genuine enquiry into the essential 
and organic nature of that transcendent-immanent catholica which the 
Saint never ceased to expound. It is a long way from The Christian 
Century (America’s leading Protestant Weekly) to the In Joannem and 
De Civitate Dei, but these men —all members of a lively theological 
society — seem convinced that the answers to many of the questions 
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which prick them are more likely to be supplied by St Augustine than 
by any other theologian. 

Indeed, how much better it is to turn directly to the father of western 
theology than to any of his disciples. Since the time when St Thomas 
made the peripatetic syntagma of Augustinian teaching, the ancient 
doctor has been made to give place, in the minds of many theologians, to 
the celebrated heir. But, as P. Rondet wisely observes, le docteur angélique 
throws upon our darkness a light so luminous that it dazzles us and we 
are unable to remain long in the radiance of his intelligence. The light of 
St Augustine is less confusing, more habitable — quinze cent ans ont 
passé, et il vit encore parmi nous, par son genie, par sa sainteté, par sa 
simplicité d’enfant. DOM PLACID KELLEY 


Mind and Body by Pedro L. Entralgo. Foreword by E. B. Strauss. Pp. 150 
(Harvill Press) 12s. 6d. 


MepIcINE — the art of assisting in the cure of a sick person —is a 
discipline distinct but not separate from that of pathology — the science 
of organic structural alterations resulting from disease. There can be no 
science without experience, and no art without science. The scientific 
explanation of an illness may have been at times very arbitrary, but it 
has never been entirely unrelated to the ‘vital experience’ which the 
practice of the treatment provides. In the same way, even in the case of 
primitive medicine, assistance in the cure of an illness has never been | 
independent of some hypothesis concerning the disease. There undoubtedly - 
have been instances in history when pathology has prevailed over medicine, 
and vice versa, but it is nevertheless true to say that the history of the 
one is the history of the other. 

And yet it is a fact that although ‘medicine has always been, in one way 
or another, “psychosomatic” this has not always been true in the case of 
pathology’. By ‘psychosomatic pathology’ the author means two things. 
There is the superficial, literal meaning: ‘the study of human disease 
from the point of view of the two aspects which it presents, the 
psychological and the somatic’— in other words pathology and psycho- 
pathology. The other meaning is derivative and comprehensive: ‘the 
scientific consideration of human disease in conformity with the personal 
conditions of man’s psychophysical reality’. In saying that medicine has 
always been in one guise or another ‘psychosomatic’ the author’s use of 
inverted commas is not without importance. Clearly he does not mean 
that medicine has always been explicitly psychosomatic, understanding 
‘psychosomatic’ in the second sense. In that sense — what is now beginning 
to be called anthropological medicine: the science of man as a totality 
in health and disease, and_ its corresponding art—an_ explicit 
psychosomatic medicine has not yet been evolved. But since the general 
physician, unlike the pathologist, has always had to deal with people 
and not with specimens and cultures, there have always been present in 
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ny healing treatment those personal factors and considerations which 
© beyond the purely organic level; and so unconsciously medicine has 
1 fact always been ‘psychosomatic’. The word ‘personal’ is of course 
pen to misunderstanding. The author is not saying, to take the converse 
ide of the picture, that pathology has not always been psychosomatic 
iot even unconsciously and implicitly) merely because the pathologist 
$s such is not in immediate contact with people. By the very nature of 
is calling the pathologist’s place of work is the laboratory and not the 
onsulting room; his immediate concern (the ‘material objects’ of his 
ludy) is with specimens and such like and not with people. Even so 
athology can and must be personal if it is to be genuinely psychosomatic. 
[ cannot be merely a matter of discovering and naming a bacillus; the 
sychic, the constitutional and genetic, the social and environmental, as 
ell as the purely somatic factors must be assessed. 

To the extent that pathology has failed to be personal at this deeper 
vel it has failed to be psychosomatic. Historically it has been hampered 
om the beginning (speaking now of European medicine) by its funda- 
1ental naturalism — its inheritance from Hellenic medical thought — 
nd no doubt the impersonal character of the ‘material objects’ of 
athological studies — organs rather than people — helped to confirm 
in its naturalism. The result of this naturalistic outlook was that Western 
athology failed to incorporate the Christian notions of sin and disease 
ito its own thought; and thus the fundamental theological distinction 
f£ malum poenae (disease) and malum culpae (sin) was lost to early Western 
1edicine, and with it the possibility of a comprehensive psychosomatic 
athology based on the theoretical and practical relations between moral 
isorder and physical disorder. Until fifty years ago, that is until the time 
f Freud, Western pathology, although by no means so exclusively 
ommitted to the ‘visive’ concept of knowledge, had not succeeded in 
ecoming truly psychosomatic. But in the twentieth century, and 
articularly in our own time, pathology has begun to come into its own 
s a psychosomatic study; it has taken up — although in a different 
rm — some of the possibilities that primitive Christianity offered to the 
nowledge and practice of the physician; it is now to some extent 
etermined by the personal as apart from the purely natural conditions 
f disease. 

The development of a purely psychological medicine and psycho- 
athology was of course a necessary stage in the evolution of a 
omprehensive psychosomatic medicine and pathology. History had 
lways known of the purely organic illnesses which responded to physical 
1ethods of treatment; Freud and those who came after him compelled 
s to recognize the ‘emotion-derived disorders’. After the first preliminary 
<irmishes, as Dr Strauss tells us in his Foreword, doctor and analyst 
tered upon a pact of peaceful co-existence’. The pact was in effect an 
ereement to let the physician and surgeon look to the purely physical 
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illnesses, and the medical psychologist (to use an inclusive term) to the 
purely psychological disorders. That uneasy peace has been broken in 
our own days, for it is now apparent that many diseases previously 
thought to be purely organic are in fact psychically determined; and on 
the other hand that many of the so-called purely psychological disorders! 
are somatically determined. There are of course the diehards in medicine 
as in everything else. The two streams of orthodox medicine will continue 
to run their own courses for some time to come. But they must and will 
meet sooner or later to form a comprehensive anthropological medicine 
which in all its aspects will be genuinely psychosomatic; “a part of a true 
anthropology in the Thomistic sense’ expresses the hopes of Dr Strauss. ; 

Dr Strauss thinks this book an important contribution to the history 
of medical thought, ‘as significant perhaps as the late William McDougall’s 
very different approach in his “classic” Body and Mind’. It would take an 
historian of medicine to attempt a critical review of Dr Entralgo’s thesis, 
but not even a layman can escape the conviction of impartiality, authority 
and truth which his scholarship engenders. Like all works of a first-rate 
mind it stimulates one to think about the problems it has raised: in this 
case the problem of the true nature of disease and the ways of healing it. 
And the achievements in psychological medicine over the past half century 
are a convincing proof that the way to sound health in the future cannot 
afford to by-pass the human psyche. | 

This raises a question for the Catholic theologian. (What follows are 
the personal reflexions of the reviewer.) If we are moving towards a 
psychosomatic medicine which is to respect man’s psychophysical reality. 
if this ‘new’ medicine is to be the science and art of Man in health and 
sickness, part of an anthropology in St Thomas’s sense of the word, 
then has not Catholic theology an important contribution to offer towards 
the development of this psychosomatic medicine? Or is our Catholic 
faith so exclusively preoccupied with the ‘other’? world — according te 
a very untheological dichotomy between a ‘this’ world and a ‘next’ or 
‘other’ world — that it can have no radical influence on human personality 
or on the behaviour patterns of this world? This problem is already now 
with us in the attitude we take towards psychiatric treatment and the 
various psychotherapeutic methods of depth analysis. There is strong 
evidence for thinking that anthropological medicine when it comes wil 
be very much concerned with Weltanschauung. But a wholly secularizec 
therapy can never meet the needs of the human personality at its deepes' 
levels, needs which even to-day analytic methods are uncovering bu' 
which only religion can supply. Dr Entralgo leaves one convinced tha’ 
there is no lack of doctors anxious to achieve a cura animarum whict 
at their level will be genuinely psychosomatic and anthropological. I 
will not be the fault of the doctors if the ‘new’ medicine of the futur 
is not anthropological in the Thomistic sense of that word. 


MURDOCH SCOTT, O.P. 
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Uedical Guide to Vocations by René Biot, M.D. and Pierre Galimard, m.p. 
Burns Oates) 18s. 


PHE reviewer begins with the assumption that the following theses will 
ommand the assent of most readers: (1) Psychological abnormalities, 
ike serious physical defects, constitute no insuperable obstacle to the 
ttainment of sanctity; (2) lack of psychological balance should usually 
e considered as a sign that the sufferer has no religious or priestly 
rocation; (3) members, who are not psychologically well, cause an 
ver-increasing malaise to the religious communities to which they 
yelong; (4) the modern world contains a growing proportion of such 
ufferers and a priest is amongst those whose duty it is to help such 
yeople; (5) to do this all priests should themselves be psychologically 
vell-balanced; (6) some exact knowledge of psychology is in these days 
| hecessary part of the equipment of every priest and of every potential 
eligious superior whether male or female. 

_ This book, which many readers will have read in the original or in an 
talian or Spanish translation, cannot be too highly recommended. It is 
in American translation from the French and reads like it, but this 
weed not deter anyone from reading the work with great profit. The 
act that Dr Odenwald has translated the book is sufficient guarantee 
hat the contents are both sound and important. 

The publishers state that “This is a book designed to help Superiors of 
eminaries and religious communities, to detect certain physical and 
sychological signs in candidates for the priesthood or conventual life 
vhich show them to be constitutionally unsuited for such a vocation, 
ind also to assist Superiors to detect, in their earliest stages, symptoms 
vhich threaten to interrupt the training . . .In our opinion the book 
ntirely fulfils this purpose. 

There is a very clear perception on the part of the authors concerning 
heir limits on the one hand and what cognate sciences are relevant on 
he other. Concerning their own limits — again in the words of the 
ublishers —‘the authors make it clear that a medical examination must 
10t be expected to disclose positive signs of a divine call, but simply to 
lisclose symptoms of specific disorders which may be considered to make 
uch a call improbable’. 

Concerning the relevance of non-medical matters, we applaud the 
xcellent introductory chapters explaining the essential unity of human 
lature, especially when we recall the still timely observation of Plato, 
This is the great error of our day in the treatment of the human body 
hat physicians separate the soul from the body’. A clear exposition of 
he Canonical legislation governing admission to the clerical and religious 
ife is well done and we are also glad to see some home-truths on hygiene. 

The notes and references are grouped at the end of the book and thus 
onstitute something of a bibliography. We think that the book could 
ye rendered even more useful if a real bibliography of books in the 
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English language were added, together with particulars of editions 
published over here. The references contain occasional mention of an 
English language edition of a book quoted, but not always : surely Dom 
Delatte’s Commentaire sur la Régle de Saint Benoit for example is available 
in English. And to take another Benedictine example from the same, 
page, surely Dom Justin McCann’s The Rule of St Benedict is published 
in England as well as in Maryland. 

These are less criticisms than suggestions for further editions, which, 
we hope will become necessary. The book should really be required 
reading for all superiors charged with the selection and formation of 
vocations. How often do we see verified in seminaries and communities 
the words of Bossuet, ‘What smothers evil often aggravates it later’. 

EDWARD GRIFFITHS 


Christian Letters on Sex and Marriage edited by John Fox. Pp. 107 
(Longmans) 6s. 


A depreciatory review of this book, taken with some others in a 
respectable Catholic journal, contains the sentence ‘one turns to Cardinal 
Newman’s little book (The Mystical Rose) with a sense of relief’. But 
there is a danger that this may be to turn from thousands of wrecked 
marriages, lying on the roadside. The authors of these letters have not 
feared to go down into the mire and tried to probe and bind up the 
wounds. 

Our generation has learnt from D. H. Lawrence the evil of the Puritan, 
who ‘can deliberately educate the child to have a more or less awesomely 
frightened and even horrified attitude to sex in the country or anywhere 
else’ (p. 27). They have re-acted, often enough, from Puritanism by taking 
refuge with the sub-human. And so it is only a full, frank recognition of 
the human, of all that is implied by sex to every human being, that can 
win a hearing for the Christian perfecting of sex. The baring of the soul 
in which the authors of these letters found safety with one another, is 
thus precisely the condition that may gain them acceptance with those 
who suffer from the burden of our time. 

These are real letters between a married housewife and a journalist, 
discussing real situations and problems which they or their friends are 
actually facing. The more emotional, concrete approach of the woman, 
meets the theory of the man, who fortunately has a Catholic, doctrinal 
grasp. Both are converts, both had a ‘past’, both reach a married life 
(for the man himself marries towards the end of the letters) which they 
know must be based on sacramental grace, on the give and take of 
marriage, on the acceptance of the exact situation, on the physical and 
psychological make-up of the partners and the conditions of modern 
economic and social life. The woman produces most of the cases—not 
excluding a moment when she fears to fall in love with her correspondent. 
But that crisis, too, was surmounted because the danger — obvious 
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nough — had been faced according to wise advice. The letters grow in 
piritual insight as fears are removed, and the implications became 
pparent of the Christian doctrines of the goodness of sex and the power 
f sacramental grace operating on human love. And so the sharpness of 
he first letters moves to serenity. 

We think this book may have a greater value because it is written, 
jot by experts or specialists, but by two lay Catholics in the forefront 
f the battle. They find out for themselves what is the modern situation. 
they offer practical solutions for various cases. But perhaps the whole 
ook can be summed up in the words of the man: ‘I am sure that for 
ociety as a whole, and of course for Christians most especially, the 
vhole married relationship could be raised up greatly by a deeper and 
nore widespread knowledge of the implications of Christian doctrine 
or it’. That is just what these letters attempt and in considerable measure 
chieve. DOM RALPH RUSSELL 


Marriage: A Medical and Sacramental Study by Alan Keenan, 0.F.M. 
nd John Ryan, M.B. Pp. 337 (Sheed and Ward, London 1955). 


"HOUGH the doctrinal issues of the Reformation seem clear to our present 
lay eyes, and did so at the time to a few far sighted persons, they were 
ar from being so to the majority of our forefathers. As a result many 
rifted along the path to heresy, without realizing where their initial 
teps would lead them. The same holds true to-day of the current problem 
# marriage. Only too often are to be heard from the lips of Catholics 
tatements which though not intended as a denial of Catholic teaching, 
aust inevitably, if pursued to their logical conclusions, lead to such a 
ejection. The appearance of this synthesis of medical and sacramental 
saching on marriage is therefore to be greatly welcomed as making clear 
he issues involved in Christian marriage to-day. 

An appraisal of the book would be easier if it were clear for whom it 
yas intended. The problem as posed by the book is that of the Catholic 
octor rather than the layman, and the notes on the technique of giving 
re-marriage lectures would seem to be likewise addressed, yet the 
escriptions of anatomy are obviously intended for the layman and 
he section on the safe period and the value of daily temperatures lacks 
ist that detail which the doctor inexperienced in these methods would 
Ope to find. Two other points must be criticized. Encouragement of the 
otion that a couple need not worry if the wife ‘for months or even years’ 
sceives limited pleasure from intercourse other than that of making 
er partner happy, is to be deprecated. Such a failure needs to be remedied 
arly before habit formation has developed and made correction well- 
igh impossible. Further, to say that all tokens of affection in marriage 
fe good ‘unless they are perversions’ fails to tell the reader precisely 
Ahat he wants to know, for nowhere is a ‘perversion’ defined; and many 
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women consider as perversions what are in fact perfectly legitimate 
expressions of love. 7 

But the book does endeavour to present marriage as a whole and tries 
to synthesize the spiritual with the physical, which is its great merit. 
Especially are to be commended the sections ‘Advent’, ‘Bethlehem and 
‘Nazareth’ which provide some very fine meditations for the married. 
Throughout priest and doctor have worked well together, for the book 
does not read as though written by two authors but by one. 

JOHN MARSHALL 


Our Children and the Mass: How to Make it ‘Live’ for Them by A. de 
Sauveboeuf. (Challoner Publications) 4s. 6d. (paper), 5s. 6d. (cloth). 


One of the main reasons why so many adolescents leave the practice of 
their religion is that they have never learnt to love and ‘live’ the Mass. 
That throws a heavy responsibility upon those who have failed to initiate 
them into the central act of Christian worship. Nos Enfants et la Messe 
—now happily translated into English — sets out to investigate (helped 
by questionnaires conducted among the children themselves) the causes 
of this state of things. 

There are sociological causes, such as the loss of the ‘sense of God’ 
in a materialistic society. The continuance of methods suitable for children 
from really Christian homes will be ineffective when homes are no longer 
Christian—‘missionary’ methods are needed instead. Educational causes 
may be many: Failures of teachers (including religious) to appreciate 
the essentials of the Mass themselves and to give it primary place even 
at the sacrifice of some time in the crowded, secular programme; the 
taking up of half the time of Mass by devotions which are not the Mass, 
but only ‘organized distraction’; other defects readily observed by the 
children such as overfrequency of Masses at which they are bored, failure 
to give them a sufficiently active part, lack of explanation of Latin prayers, 
absence of singing for younger children and singing of hymns felt as 
childish by older ones, suppression (instead of employment) of the 
younger children’s instinct to keep moving, or not allowing the older 
ones the times of silence which they need. The essential foundation for 
education in the Mass —a sense of God and of the sacred transmitted 
from teachers to children — may easily be counteracted by slovenliness 
of gesture, or lack of care and cleanliness (even by dead flowers left 
on the altar), or on the other hand by the sort of forced bearing which 
made one little girl find her chaplain’s movements ‘too theatrical’. 

It is a relief to turn to the remedies. The teachers must have a proper 
pastoral and liturgical training, and must keep up to date — for example, 
on the idea of the Christian congregation, on corporate and individual 
prayer, on ‘the understanding and use of the sacred signs, the training in 
gesture and the introduction to the Bible’. Of course no education they give 
will have lasting effect, will be more than a trick, unless they are animated 
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vy the right spirit, by ‘a sense of God and of the sacred; a sense of his 
spiritual presence and consequently of reverence; a sense of wonder, of 
ove and of progress (since we are living in the twentieth century); seen 
n such perspective the merest gesture, the least attitude, assume a wealth of 
meaning’. A primary importance must be given to the spiritual: ‘a reli gious 
nstruction class or a religious exercise must never be stopped in favour 
of a lay activity’. For religion there must be ‘the loveliest decorations, 
the best room . . . the most attractive books . . . the best masters; the 
nethods which interest the children most’. To cultivate a sense of the 
sacred, a child must be brought to appreciate the beautiful — and also 
the true. It must be ‘prayer through beauty’ as St Pius X said, and with 
that must go a discarding of the out-of-date, of imitation candles, of 
mock wood and marble, of hymns with artificial sentiments. There must 
be a ‘sense of the Church’, taking part not only in her liturgical life but 
in that of the parish or diocese; ‘a spirit of co-operation between the 
staff of the school and parents, parish, Catholic Action movements’; 
a thorough knowledge of children and of each child, which will allow 
for their capacities and their needs, and a clear sight of the purpose 
which is to fashion men and women who are fully Christian, called for 
the most part to be members of the laity and destined to live in 1960 
or 1970 — not in 1900 or 1920’ and to fit them to pass on naturally to 
their parish Mass after school conditions are over. 

‘If misbehaviour in the chapel has to be dealt with, the punishment 
should really be meted out to the teacher for not knowing how to keep 
them interested . . . The real solution is to be found in giving the children 
such a training in the sense of the Mass that they really want to go, 
when all supervision becomes unnecessary.’ It follows that Mass attendance 
should not be thrust upon the very young, but they should be made to 
want to attend and take part. They might be sent out after the Mass of 
the catechumens, or, as in some places in France, not allowed to go to 
Mass until they are ready. The preparation must not be purely intellectual, 
for if the Mass does not permeate their whole existence, they will give it 
ap later. Of great use are ‘dry Masses’ said by a priest in front of the 
lass, while the children are given explanations and take part in the 
action and have their questions answered afterwards. In church ‘it is an 
absolute necessity’ that they should be able to see. For seniors a proper 
nissal is essential, and where this raises financial difficulties, it might be 
ziven a little earlier than they would use it, instead of the ‘devotional’ 
missal of the first Communion. In boarding schools ‘all have the right to 
oin in the singing’— not just a nice choir. There are wise hints on the 
shoice of hymn books, and about the part played by the body, for ‘the 
hild is brimming over with mobility.’ Thus we should be standing when 
he priest reads or sings the prayers, and during the Credo. We should 
jot dream of sitting during the National Anthem! ‘If we are prepared 
\either to affirm nor to defend our faith, still less to spread it around us, 
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we are quite right to remain seated during the Credo.’ But above all, o 
course, the aim is to get the children to pray, and in that the methods 
will have to vary for different ages and different types of children. ; 

The modern development of society has led to the need of emphasis} 
(without neglecting the others) upon the communal aspect of Christianity 
— prayer, oblation, communion in common; and here the family should 
be brought in to help. Then ‘from the point of view of teaching pure and 
simple the Mass should not be presented primarily as a sacrifice, since 
we Europeans have not witnessed sacrifices such as were offered in the: 
time of our Lord and are still, in fact, offered by certain races. Moreover, 
the word “sacrifice” has actually altered in meaning from a ritual sense: 
to a moral one.’ So the first emphasis with children as with adults is to 
be on prayer, worship and praise, the easily grasped idea of communion, 
and also of a feast — the notion of sacrifice ‘which is seldom grasped before 
the age of twelve or thirteen’ being mentioned, but not dwelt upon. 
How different this paedagogy is from the usual intellectual approach! 
But one reflects that the Last Supper appeared primarily as a ritual meal. 
What of the vexed question of ‘voluntary’ or ‘compulsory’ Mass? Much 
can be said both ways (the remark of some senior boys is quoted: “Now 
at least, when we wish to go to Mass, we have to make an effort of will’); 
but what really matters ‘is not the fact of making Mass compulsory or 
voluntary, but the implanting in the children of a sense of the Mass, so 
that it may be they themselves . . . who freely perform the religious 
act ... for in the absence of that freedom the act will be of no value’. 

The second part of the book is devoted to a systematic working out 
of these guiding principles — leading up to the question boxes, wider 
reading and activity of adolescents in Catholic Action movements and 
the training of others as Mass servers, until they themselves become 
crusaders for the Mass. But we have said enough to indicate the 
importance of this book, and we should like to congratulate Challoner 
Publications on making so valuable a work available to the English- 
speaking public. DOM RALPH RUSSELL 


How to Read the Bible by Abbé Roger Poelman. Translated from the 
second edition of Ouvrons La Bible by a Nun of Regina Laudis, O.S.B, 
Pp. xii -- 113 (Longmans, Green and Co) 6s. 


THIs is a very attractively produced, paper covered, pocket sized guide 
to the Sacred Scriptures. It is very short and clearly and simply written. 
Its purpose is to point out the most important passages of the Bible to 
the reader who is opening its pages seriously for the first time. The freshness 
of style with which this booklet is written and the genuine love and 
appreciation of its author for the Word of God, which shows itself 
clearly on every page, combine to give the reader a taste of the message 
of joy and hope which is to be found in the careful reading and study of 
the sacred text itself. 
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The author’s method of introducing the reader to the Bible is by going 
ist of all to the Gospel where we read of Jesus Christ who is the Revelation 
ff the Father to mankind. It is from this summit, which manifests God’s 
ove for us, that we proceed on our journey through the books of the 
ible to learn of the gradual unfolding of the Divine Message to the 
luman race. A brief account of the contents of each book of the old 
nd New Testaments is given together with suggestions of the most 
mportant chapters for obtaining a general idea of God’s dealings with 
is people and their gradual formation into the Kingdom of God on 
arth in preparation for the coming of the Messias. Difficulties caused 
’y corruptions in the texts which have been handed down to us, reversals 
f order, the question of the correct interpretation of literary styles and the 
ther numerous problems presented to the reader of the Bible have not 
een mentioned by the author because it is his purpose to indicate to 
he reader the underlying biblical message of the reality of God and 
is love for the World and for man and their complete dependence on 
lim. Nevertheless, Abbé Poelman is at pains throughout his booklet to 
mphasis the beauty of literary style which is found in so many of the 
siblical books and especially in the Prophets. Also he accepts the dual 
wuthorship of the book of Isaias and treats of the second half after the 
00k of Ezechiel under the title ‘The Book of Consolation’. Pére Danielou, 
.J., has recommended that this booklet should be in the hands of every 
christian to-day, presumably on account of its simplicity and brevity 
ind its convenient size, but it is possible these great advantages have 
yeen cancelled out by the price of six shillings which is more than ordinary 
eople are willing to pay for a paper covered booklet even these days. 

DOM CHARLES HALLINAN 


jaint Bernard Théologien. Actes du Congrés de Dijon, 15-19 Septembre, 
953. Pp. 334 (Editiones Cistercienses, Piazza del Tempio di Diana, 14, 
Lome, 8-48). First two impressions in 1955. n.p. 


NHILE the dependence of the abbot of Clairvaux upon the great Western 
loctors has no need to be stressed, some might still be sceptical at the 
\otion that he made a direct use not only of Origen and St Gregory of 
Nyssa but even of Plato. That Origen was read at Clairvaux has always 
yeen known and the influence of the Alexandrine upon the twelfth 
entury has been well studied within the past five years. The Abbé P. 
Jelhaye in a chapter of the book under review, La Conscience Morale Areas 
rgues from the use of Pauline texts that Bernard knew Origen and 
hrough Origen was influenced by Philo. The investigation is carried further 
y Fr Daniélou, s.s., under the heading Saint Bernard et les Péres Grecs. 
Most striking of all the texts assembled is the often recurring use of 
“amentations iv, 20, read according to the Septuagint Spiritus ante faciem 
ostram Christus Dominus . . . It is shown that the theme cannot be 
opied from St Ambrose and the parallel places from Origen are presented. 
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St Gregory of Nyssa was almost certainly known to St Bernard through 
William of St Thierry. Some of the last sermons In Cantica, on the Image 
of God in man, are shown to present close parallels with Gregory’s treatise 
On the Creation of Man. In a following essay, Aux Sources de la Pensée 
Philosophique . .. Dom Déchanet establishes the influence of Plato. It is not 
amatter of phrases, metaphors and clichés, which passed from the Academy 
into all patristic literature. Not only do Platonic and even Plotinian 
ideas abound in Bernard’s writings—the regio  dissimilitudinis, 
repatriation, a certain dualism between matter and spirit — even the idea 
that departed souls, still solicitous for the resurrection of the body, cannot 
yet have full beatitude is strangely reminiscent of some passages in the 
Phaedo — but about half-a-dozen places from the De Consideratione 
are convincingly placed beside their prototypes in the Phaedo, the 
Symposium or the Republic. If it be said that St Ambrose in his Hexaémeron 
is the intermediary, a passage in the De Consideratione shows more 
accurate knowledge of the Timaeus than can be claimed for Ambrose. 
Even if we do not know what translations of Plato were available at the 
time. Dom Déchanet is persuaded that Bernard was familiar at least 
with considerable extracts. With these source-studies might be mentioned 
Dom E. Boissard’s essay on the theology of the angels. The hierarchical 
theory is traced in outline from the earliest liturgical lists. Bernard is 
shown to depend upon St Gregory the Great and to differ in several 
respects from the Pseudo-Denys, whom he may not have known. 

Under the heading Saint Bernard Docteur Marial, Fr H. Barré, C.s.sp., 
shows that this title was indeed merited, but not by the Marian Docton 
of legend, thought to have surpassed all predecessors and contemporaries 
in the originality and abundance of his writings, turning into Mary’ 
rapt panegyrist at the slightest urge. Mathematically the columns 
concerned with Mary are not four per cent of all Bernard’s writings; 
Hardly anything is said of her in the sermons In Cantica, although the 
contemporary Rupert of Deutz and others following him were beginning 
to comment on the same text in a mariological sense. We are told that 
Bernard denies the Immaculate Conception. There is no certain indication 
that he believes in the bodily Assumption, although Fr Barré does no} 
suggest the sermon attributed to St Jerome as a principal cause. Bernard 
never calls Mary his Mother: a satisfying explanation of this is that the 
tradition of chivalry always prompts him to speak of his Lady. By hii 
own admission he prefers not to go beyond those who wrote before him| 
in fact spiritual aqueduct is possibly the only idea for which a soureé 
cannot be found. Not by originality of thought, but by capacity fot 
making old ideas his own and personal charm in expression, Bernaré 
is in this field a witness to tradition rather than a propagator of doctrinal 
development. | 

Nearly ail that the author says is most valuable. But it is worth 
remarking that we may owe to the Saint the phrase Mater misericordiae, 
he could not have taken it from the Salve Regina, since it was not in tht 
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riginal text as known to him. There are both texts and reasons which 
aake it most unlikely that Bernard could have admitted the Immaculate 
onception: but the letter to Lyons taken alone still appears ambiguous 
nd neutral, especially since the doctrinal import of the proposed feast 
vas far from clear, and contemporary texts separated conceptio from 
ifusio animae. 

L'Ecclésiologie . . . by Fr Yves Congar, 0.P., is indeed a compressed 
featise and comes as near to being exhaustive as the space of fifty-five 
ages will allow. Here is the very spiritual conception of the Spouse of 
shrist, the assembly of souls who are one spirit with God, the Church 
onceived from eternity, realized in the angels, in the Synagogue, in 
Ahrist’s followers. Yet there remain to be considered the earthly condition 
nd the exercise of power. Even if bishops are said to have their authority 
irectly from God, so that Bernard can be used by both sides in later 
ontroversies, it is not too much to say that the Vatican Council is 
nticipated. The Church has two swords, material as well as spiritual, but 
nis does not involve supreme temporal power, for in the language of the 
me the material sword is no more than that which the prince should use 
t the request of the priest. Although this is one of Fr Congar’s key- 
ssertions, it is not demonstrated but presupposes the recent studies of 
r A. M. Stickler. 

St Bernard is before all the master of Divine Love. Fr Pacifique 
Jelfgaauw, O.C.R., has already treated of this central Bernardine theme 
1 the doctorate thesis which he has presented to the Gregorian University. 
he volume under review contains an outline of the thesis and a promise 
f the publication to come. The truth God is Love precedes an entire 
ie0centric anthropology, a story of carnal love as it is in the fallen 
fate transformed into a love which is indeed beatitude but has no pre- 
ccupation with the flesh, self and all else being loved only for God’s 
ake. We have what is chiefly a commentary on the De Deo Diligendo 
mplified by reflexions upon the Jn Cantica and many other texts which 
srve the purpose. Four degrees of love are distinguished: self loved for 
If alone, merely self-interested love of God, the experience that God is 
ood in himself as well as to us, finally self no longer loved except for 
rod. This last, apart from short raptures of privileged souls, is the eternal 
sward of heaven, not attained in its fullness, thinks Bernard, until soul 
nd body have been reunited. Even if the initial self-love is not 
ypernatural, not even natural if with Bernard we understand nature 
istorically and concretely of man before his fall, still here is the starting 
oint, whence under the influence of grace the transformation may proceed. 
his is not scholastic abstraction and analysis: it is a theology of experience. 

This essay by Fr Delfgaauw is in some sense central to the whole volume, 
ut central especially among the other ascetic studies which fall into the 
ume group. Thus La Bible, Expression d’une Expérience Religieuse, by 
r Claude Bodard, 0.c.R., is not so much a source-study as a Bernardine 
scount of spiritual progress with special reference to the most used 
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biblical themes. Canon J. Mouroux sets out the stages of spiritual 
experience as these can be found in the sermons In Cantica. Dom J. 
Hourlier makes a careful comparison of Bernard with one who was 
both his master and disciple, William of St Thierry. Professor von 
Ivanka, studying the structure of the soul, does well to contrast the 
simplicity of the Bernardine scheme with the scaffolding of faculties in 
the Victorines and even William, pointing out that mystical states are 
in danger of being naturalized if the soul has faculties or ‘places’ assigned 
to them. Yet when he goes so far as to attribute to Bernard only states or 
modes, without any distinction of faculties, we feel that this needs to be 
more fully argued, and are left wondering what to make of the trinity 
of faculties formed by memoria, ratio and voluntas, or the graphic dialogue 
between ratio and voluntas in the De Conversione. 

Any review must be selective, without hope of doing justice to each of 
the eighteen studies and sixteen contributors. Dom Déchanet, in his 
second essay, shows that Bernard’s Christology is concerned less with 
the analysis of hypostatic union than with the motive and way of the 
Incarnation: also that the new sensibility to the mysteries of the life and 
death of Christ in the flesh is yet meant to lead on to a love which is 
according to the spirit. Canon J. C. Didier’s La Question du Baptéme des 
Enfants . . . is a study in development, showing how this very problem 
as treated by Bernard and others, may have led to the scholastic idea of 
virtus infusa. The Abbé J. Chatillon, discussing Bernard’s influence on 
scholastic thought, recognizes all that can be said for Abelard, points 
out just what it was that Bernard opposed, measures his real influence 
on the scholasticism of two centuries and holds it a sheer exaggeration 
to say that the spirit of Abelard finally triumphed in Aquinas. Professor 
A. Forest has a short appendix in which St Bernard’s concrete and 
empirical method is compared with St Thomas’s abstract and notional, 
best read perhaps before his main contribution, in which he discusses 
Bernard’s affinity with philosophical tendencies of our own day, especially 
as these appear in Maurice Blondel and Louis Lavelle. ‘Last of the Fathers’, 
a title now confirmed by Pius XII, affords Dom O. Rousseau the: 
opportunity for a short historical study of the meanings given to the: 
phrase Fathers of the Church. 

If the reading of this book points to a conclusion, this may best be: 
found in the introductory study which discusses the two questions :: 
whether there is a distinctively monastic theology, whether and in what! 
sense St Bernard is a theologian. Here Dom Jean Leclercq takes his: 
comprehensive view from the watch-tower of a critical editor and gives: 
us the idea of a science based only upon Christian sources, professedly; 
directing its efforts rather to the experience of union with God than tor 
exhaustive analysis. The abbot of Clairvaux embodies the final develop—- 
ment of this scriptural and patristic theology which the speculative needed 
for its foundation if it was to build safely. | JOHN MORSON, O0.C.R. 
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Citeaux and her Elder Daughters by Archdale A. King. Pp. xii-++ 411 + 10 
plates (Burns Oates) 30s. 


SHORTLY after the eighth centenary of St Bernard’s death Mr King has 
published this learned work on the history of Citeaux and her four elder 
daughters, La Ferté, Pontigny, Clairvaux and Morimond. His method is 
to present a chronicle of the abbots of these five monasteries, noting all 
the unusual facts and events. This method has its disadvantages and is 
the cause of the most serious faults of the book (let us hasten to add 
there are few). Inevitably there are repetitions which do not always 
clarify the matter: certain questions, which it would have been preferable 
to treat as a whole, are presented in a fragmentary way, and sometimes 
the right question does not seem to have been asked nor the whole answer 
given. Between Citeaux and Clairvaux, for instance, there were disputes 
about precedence which were sometimes serious enough to cause the 
intervention not only of the general chapter, but also of the King of France 
and even the Pope. And there was also the question of delegating canonical 
visitations when the increase of monasteries in different countries made 
it quite impossible for the rightful abbots to perform them. The entries 
are often somewhat arid and tiresome to read, and the arrangement of 
the bibliography by titles instead of by authors is not at all helpful to 
the student. 

Nevertheless, this type of book is destined principally for students, and 
Mr King has left no stone unturned to provide them with accurate and 
up-to-date information. Those who are acquainted with his method of 
work know that he leaves nothing to chance: every statement is controlled 
and carefully weighed. All the known sources are explored and some 
unfamiliar documents shed a welcome light on the state of one or other 
of the five monasteries: an account, for example, of the visit of the queen 
of Sicily to Clairvaux in 1517 provides us with a complete topographical 
description, for the queen made full use of her royal privilege and missed 
nothing in her tour of inspection. Similarly the Iter Cisterciense, a letter 
in diary-form of the Swiss monk, Joseph Meglinger, gives a detailed 
description of Citeaux at the General Chapter of 1667, and of Clairvaux 
which he visited at the same time (this letter of Meglinger is known to 
readers of the DOWNSIDE REVIEW through Watkin Williams’ commentary, 
1940-1). Moreover, the centenary of St Bernard was the occasion of 
numerous publications whence the author has drawn the most important 
conclusions with admirable promptness: hence his works include the latest 
information on the subject. Need one add that he has been in close touch 
with leading Cistercians to direct him, and that he has visited in person 
the places he describes? Lee 

The contents of the book could hardly be summarized, for it is made 
up of interesting details which would provide material for a history 
properly so called. Everything has been collected, the darker as well as 
the brighter elements, the results of human weakness as well as those of 
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Divine grace. Liturgical questions, constitutions and other official 
documents are mentioned in their place and at the end of the section on 
each monastery the fate of its library at the suppression is described. 

It would be interesting to record the numerous links between England 
and these abbeys. Citeaux had only one daughter-house here, viz. Beaulieu 
in the New Forest; Clairvaux had five. When the Savigny congregation 
was affiliated to Citeaux in 1147, the English houses were not enthusiastic 
to obey and Eugenius III threatened to excommunicate the recalcitrants. 
The English Cistercian monasteries were not sufficient to meet every 
spiritual need: at Clairvaux there were about fifty British monks out of 
five hundred between 1204 and 1220. Pontigny, on the other hand, was 
the richest in personal relations with England, for it gave shelter to St 
Thomas a Becket when in exile, and it was there that he received the 
Cistercian habit; but after two years he was obliged to leave because 
Henry II threatened to confiscate the English Cistercian houses. Stephen 
Langton likewise stayed at Pontigny towards the end of the Great Interdict 
(1213-14); and it was there that St Edmund of Canterbury, also in exile 
from his see, was buried. 

At certain periods the Cistercian life showed some relaxation, but the 
Order’s excellent organization prevented it from becoming general. These 
five houses suffered but little from commendatory abbots: Citeaux had 
only one, viz. Cardinal de Richelieu, whose zeal for regular life 
compensated for his irregular nomination. Pontigny had five, anc 
Morimond two. All these monasteries disappeared in 1790, at the 
Revolution: some of the monks continued their religious life as bes 
they could, others took advantage of the ‘liberty’ granted by the Nationa 
Assembly. At Clairvaux most of the monks chose the latter, but at Citeaw 
the whole community except one laybrother refused to receive the pension: 
offered by the State. 

Out of these five monasteries Citeaux alone survives: the Cistercian 
again took possession of it on 2nd October 1898, but Clairvaux wa 
converted into a prison in the middle of the nineteenth century. Whil 
only ruins were left at La Ferté and Morimond, Pontigny was restore 
to a religious use in 1843. Mgr Wiseman said Mass there and veneratec 
the relics of St Edmund on Ist October 1842, and some months late 
the Missionary Fathers of St Edmund took possession. Exiled by th 
anti-clerical laws of 1901, they returned in 1947. Since the book was it 
the press, Pontigny has been given as a seminary to the Mission de France 

DOM HUBERT DAUPHIN 


Annales de [Abbaye Saint Pierre de Jumiéges, Edited by Dom Jea: 
Laporte (Imprimerie Lecerf, 1954) 500 francs. 


Dom JEAN Laporte has taken advantage of the occasion offered by th 
celebration last year of the thirteenth centenary of Jumiéges to publis. 
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these annals of the abbey. They are for the greater part annals in the strict 
sense. Whereas a chronicle may cover any period, long or short, without 
necessarily distinguishing the events of each particular year — Jocelin 
of Brakelond, it will be remembered, called his account of Abbot Samson 
a ‘chronicle’— annals attach entries, usually brief, to some or all of the 
years — dates set out at regular intervals on the page. Generally speaking, 
the annalistic form was both the commoner and the earlier in the medieval 
monastic scriptorium, giving place about the middle of the twelfth century 
to the more ambitious and literary works of true historians such as 
Orderic, William of Malmesbury and Otto of Freisingen, or at least to a 
spacious narrative such as the Gesta Abbatum of St Albans. Even when 
the annalistic framework was retained, the entries under each year became 
fuller, as may be seen, for example, in the Annals of Burton and Coggeshall 
abbeys and others printed in Luard’s volumes of Annales Monastici. 

The Jumiéges annals, which run from the birth of John the Baptist to 
1265 — the last entry of all records the battle of ‘Evescen’— are no 
exception. The earlier part, till perhaps 1087, is a copy of the earlier 
Rouen Annals, which themselves draw upon Bede and others, with a 
few entries of abbatial elections and the like added as ‘proper’. Thence- 
forward it is a Jumiéges work, but till 1170 it remains very jejune. In 
1171, just after the martyrdom of St Thomas has been recorded somewhat 
grudgingly, it is taken in hand by a monk of wide interests and striking 
individuality, whom Dom Laporte identifies as the secretary of Abbot 
Robert (d. 1176). He is a strong partisan of Henry II of England against 
the Capetians and against his own rebellious sons, and he takes a particular 
interest in military affairs. His contribution ends in 1200, when the parable 
is taken up by a more cautious writer, interested in economics, whom 
the editor identifies with William de la Lorde, cellarer of Jumiéges at the 
time. He ceases in 1212, and thenceforward till 1220 a third hand continues; 
this writer has warlike interests like the first, with a particular affection 
for the Crusade and a habit of including a few original documents. After 
1220, the annals cease in the existing manuscripts, but Dom Laporte has 
extracted entries of Jumiéges provenance from some annals of St Catharine 
of Rouen. 

These annals have long been known to historians, and even at their 
fullest they contain little of fact that is strictly new. Their interest lies 

chiefly in the picture they reveal of a monk who makes no secret of his 
_character as a Norman patriot and a subject of Henry Plantagenet. On 
pp- 79-85 there is an interesting intercalation by another hand giving the 
lives of the early abbots of the first abbey of Jumiéges. Dom Laporte’s 
text is a critical one, with variant readings given from all the known 
manuscripts. He has added historical and other, footnotes and a French 
translation of the text, and in an introduction gives a full account of the 
annals and of the manuscripts he has used. Though extracts have been 
printed previously in several collections such as the Monumenta Germaniae 
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Historica and the Historiens de la France, Dom Laporte is to be 
congratulated on giving students of the period this complete and accurate 
text M. D. KNOWLES 


Dom Paul Delatte, Abbé de Solesmes by Dom Augustin Savaton, Abbé 
de Wisques. Pp. 316 (Paris, Editions d’Histoire et d’Art, Diffusion Plon, 
1954) 900 frs. 

THE author warns us that this work is not an exhaustive biography of 
the third Abbot of Solesmes; it is a ‘memoir of his life on earth in the 
limited form of a historical sketch, a kind of chronicle which does not 
neglect small but significant details’. We hope that one day an official 
and complete biography will be published; meanwhile, we are grateful to 
the Abbot of Wisques for this memoir which enables us to see Dom 
Delatte’s deepest thought as shown in his teaching and private letters 
even more than in exterior events. Hence one can trace ‘the direct ascent 
to God of one of his privileged sons’. 

When Olis-Henri Delatte became a postulant at Solesmes at the age 
of 35 in September 1883, he had already given proof of intellectual and 
spiritual qualities of a high order. Ordained priest in 1872, he had devoted 
himself at Roubaix and Lille to a fruitful ministry which was clearly 
blessed by God. In 1879 he became professor of philosophy in the Catholic 
University of Lille two years after its inauguration, and on 27th July 
1882, he brilliantly defended his thesis for a doctorate in theology. For 
a long time he had desired to be a monk: his first visit to Solesmes a 
few months before Dom Guéranger’s death showed him that his soul was 
not yet ready for the renunciations destined for him, and eight years 
passed before he finally became a monk there. He made his profession 
on 21st March 1885; three years later he was appointed Prior; and on 
goth November 1890, he succeeded Dom Couturier as Abbot of Solesmes 
and Superior General of the French Benedictine Congregation. 

At this time the condition of the community was far from normal: 
anti-clerical laws had expelled the monks from their monastery and they 
were living in the neighbouring houses in scattered groups, coming 
together for the Divine Office in the village church and for other conventual 
exercises in a large loft. Nevertheless, Dom Delatte managed to reoccupy 
the abbey, and even to embark on substantial building plans. But in 
1901 the recrudescent anti-clericalism obliged the community to leave 
everything, for Dom Delatte prefered exile to a dishonourable surrender, 
and the whole Congregation chose likewise. At this time he published 
anonymously, in a series of articles entitled Examen de conscience d’un 
Religieux, the reasons which decided him to seek abroad the liberty to 
serve God. The exile lasted twenty years — Dom Delatte thought that 
no country is truly an exile for God’s sons—and Solesmes was 
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transplanted to the Isle of Wight, first at Appuldurcombe and then at 
Quarr Abbey, whose construction Dom Delatte entrusted to one of his 
monks, Dom Paul Bellot. After the return to France in 1922 Dom Cozien 
decided to maintain Quarr as an English foundation. 

Dom Delatte’s work cannot be summarized in a few words. Ever 
since he was Prior he gave his strong and traditional monastic teaching 
to his community. This was generally in the form of a commentary on 
Holy Scripture or the Rule, and these conferences after several revisions 
later appeared in book form: the Commentaire sur la Régle de Saint 
Benoit, which was officially approved and recommended as a classic by 
General Chapter (it was translated into English by Abbot Justin McCann); 
L’Evangile de Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ le Fils de Dieu, and Les Epitres 
de St Paul replacées dans le milieu historique des Actes des Apétres. His 
monastic teaching is also to be found in several passages of his Dom 
Guéranger, Abbé de Solesmes (two volumes), published in 1909, in his 
still unpublished conferences on the spiritual life, and it was completed 
by his direction of individual monks and nuns. The retreats which he 
gave to the nuns of Sainte-Cécile of Solesmes and to other communities 
bear the stamp of a true contemplative and a master of the spiritual life. 
Two illuminating chapters in the book under review explain his monastic 
ideal and spiritual doctrine. 

During his abbacy Dom Delatte was busy with foundations, especially 
at Farnborough, where he sent his prior Dom Cabrol, and at Wisques 
near St Omer, to which he always remained specially devoted. He was a 
conscientious visitor and he prepared carefully the business of General 
Chapters. His journeys were as short as possible: he thought that a monk 
should stay in his monastery, and be sanctified there. He was very attentive 
to the liturgy and took great interest in the ceremonies and the chant. 
It was during the stay at Appuldurcombe that the Gregorian restoration 
of Solesmes gained its final approval, and there that the Vatican 
Commission held its meetings. 

From 1918 onwards, Dom Delatte’s health was seriously impaired by 
arthritic rheumatism. Seeing that he was no longer capable of discharging 
his heavy responsibilities he resigned, and his resignation was accepted 
at Rome in 1920. In 1922 he returned to Solesmes and remained there 
until his death on 20th September 1937, at the age of 89. For the whole 
community he remained a devoted and much-loved father, a respected 

counsellor and a greatly appreciated spiritual director. His example was 
a living sermon on contemplation; he would sit at the end of the church 
in his wheeled chair, eyes intently fixed on the tabernacle, while those who 
saw him realized they were in the presence of a person completely united 
with God, for whom nothing else counted. 

Dom Savaton’s book enables the reader to know this great soul 
intimately; facts, events and anecdotes provide the basis. The numerous 
citations from Dom Delatte’s writings (especially his letters) reveal the 
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limpid clarity of his teaching, firm as a rock because based on the 
contemplation of our Lord and his Mother, whence came also the 
principles and the norm of his thought, action and government. For this 
very reason Dom Delatte was a man of rapid decisions and simple 
directions, even if their form sometimes seemed paradoxical. All those 
who knew him personally or through his writings will recognize that this 
portrait, painted by a friend and disciple of many years standing, is 
extremely faithful and true to life. DOM HUBERT DAUPHIN 


Les Enseignements Pontificaux. Présentation et tables par les moines de 
Solesmes (Paris-Tournai-Rome, Desclée et Cie). 


IN our troubled times Catholics are not alone in appreciating the teaching 
of the Popes on the various fundamental doctrinal and moral problems 
which face the modern world. Very many of our contemporaries eagerly 
listen to that teaching expressed in encyclicals, apostolic letters, allocutions, 
decrees, broadcasts, etc., but it is difficult, and for many impossible, to 
assemble the different expressions of a doctrine, taken up at various 
epochs and developing a new point of view on one and the same question. 
These documents are usually published in chronological order, and 
consequently dispersed in many different volumes. The monks of Solesmes 
have rendered a real service in grouping under one general theme all that 
the Popes have said on a particular subject: Benedict XIV (1740) who 
resumed the use of encyclicals as a means of teaching the Church on 
problems raised by modern thought is the earliest Pope whose writings 
are cited. Six volumes have appeared so far: La Paix intérieure des 
Nations (pp. vii + 651; 840 frs); Le Corps humain (pp. vii + 242 + 48; 
570 frs); Le Probléme féminin (pp. vi + 208 + 43; 570 frs); La Liturgie 
(pp. vili + 466 + 64; 930 frs); Le Mariage (pp. ix + 417 + 15 + 71; 
880 frs); and L’Education (pp. ix + 510 + 70). The documents giving 
the papal teaching on these subjects are presented in a French translation, 
mostly in extenso, but sometimes in extracts: these latter are taken from 
documents which do not in their entirety refer to the subject in hand. 
but in order to present the context the passages omitted are briefly 
summarized. The indices of important subjects, not only the alphabetica 
but particularly the logical, which make it easy to find immediately the 
subject sought and its place in the ensemble of the teaching, and a series 
of cross-references to parallel and complementary passages, contribute 
to the exceptional worth and easy use of these volumes. They make ii 
possible to study the continuity and ever increasing precision of th 
teaching of the Church on the major problems during the last centuries 
The usefulness of these publications is so evident — there is no similai 
publication in existence — that it suffices to mention them thus briefly 
DOM HUBERT DAUPHIN 
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The Way by Joseph Mary Escriva. Pp. xii -++ 194 (Mercier Press) 155. 
Monsicnor Escriva is the Founder and President General of the Opus 
Dei, which is an organization for Catholic students recently approved by 
the Church. The author is thus in a good position to understand the 
requirements of lay folk in the matter of spiritual reading. He has adopted 
a new method of driving spiritual truths into the mind of the reader, and 
to judge from the many translations that have been made of this book 
it has had great success. The book consists of a series of short paragraphs 
which are numbered and grouped under various headings connected 
with the way of spiritual perfection, such as prayer, mortification, scruples, 
study, charity, our Lady, the Church, cheerfulness, spiritual childhood. 
It is the author’s purpose to arouse the reader to greater efforts and higher 
aims in his spiritual life and so each of these paragraphs is stirring and 
challenging as the following examples show: 

31. Egoist — Always looking after yourself— You seem incapable 
of feeling the fraternity of Christ: in those around you you do not see 
your brothers; you see stepping stones. 

40. Faith, cheerfulness, optimism.— But not the ididocy of closing 
one’s eyes to reality. 

179. Don’t say: ‘So and So’ exasperates me.— Think ‘So and So’ 
sanctifies me. 

284 Ambition: to be good myself, and to see everyone else better 
than me. 

The sections on Charity, Humility, Discretion and Spiritual Childhood 
are among the most useful in the book: 

441. You are hurt by your neighbour’s lack of charity for you. 
Think how God must be hurt by your lack of charity — of Love — 

for him! 

594. You are humble not when you humble yourself, but when you 
are humbled by others and bear it for Christ. 

645. The fruitfulness of silence! — All the energyI see you waste with 
those repeated indiscretions is energy taken from the effectiveness of 
your work.— Be discreet. 

865. Child, each day offer him . . . even your frailties. 
Anybody who is short of time and leisure for spiritual reading will 

find plenty of food for thought from a glance at any one of the nine 
hundred and ninty-nine paragraphs to be found in this book. 
DOM CHARLES HALLINAN 


Two Portraits of St Teresa of Lisieux by Etienne Robo. Pp. 205 (Sands 
and Co.) 9s. 6d. 
A Great deal has been written about St Teresa of Lisieux, but little 
enough that is of any lasting value. Father Robo has tried to prove the 
falsity of much that has been said about the saint, but, well though he 
performs his task, it seems that the last word on the subject has not 
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yet been said. Many readers of this book will put it down in disgust 
feeling that the author has been too slashing in his refusal to allow the 
miraculous, the emotional, and the over-sweet any place in the life of St 
Teresa. The ‘miraculous smile’ of our Lady’s statue, the miracle of her 
sudden transformation at Christmas 1886, the miraculous snowfall on 
the day of her Clothing, the permanent presence in her of our Lord in 
the Host, the wonderful manner of her death —all these and many 
other such incidents are examined closely by Fr Robo with the intention 
of proving that much that seemed miraculous was in reality of a purely 
natural order and not, therefore, so very extraordinary. For him St 
Teresa is a very great saint — but it was a hard and bitter struggle that 
made her one. 

In his introductory comments Fr Robo says that he is writing as a 
historian. As such he will present ail the available evidence to his readers 
and leave them to judge for themselves while at the same time giving 
his own opinion on the evidence. He starts off by giving us a fairly short 
synopsis of all the more popular accounts of the saint’s life — with no 
comments. Perhaps inevitably, the style of this chapter is such as to 
cause the reader some disgust and there can be no doubt of the author’s 
opinion of it all. 

The second chapter is devoted to an interesting study of the question 
of the genuineness or otherwise of the various photographs of St Teresa. 
Most people will now agree that the versions published by the Carmel at 
Lisieux have been touched up to some extent. Certainly the untampered 
photograph used by Fr Robo as a frontispiece to his book is the portrait 
of a real person and not merely that of a painted doll. 

The second part of the book is devoted to what Fr Robo might call 
the ‘real’ life of St Teresa. Much of it is concerned with criticism of other 
works on the saint, but most of the criticism is useful and seems well 
called-for. There is no space here in which to discuss Fr Robo’s methods 
in full but we can perhaps give some indication of the form they take. 
In almost every instance he is content to let the facts speak for themselves 
while always refusing to allow any colouring or alteration to take place. 
‘St Teresa’, he says, ‘was naturally proud, self-willed and obstinate.’ Such 
an imputation will probably be indignantly repudiated by hosts of the 
saint’s admirers who refuse to allow her the slightest faults. But why all 
this indignation? St Teresa herself has told us, and told us frequently, 
that she is a ‘little saint’, an ‘ordinary’ person whose message is for 
ordinary people like herself. There is little that is ordinary about a person 
who is a saint almost from birth and therefore little that we can imitate. 
Fr Robo paints St Teresa as a neuropath, a spoilt child, proud, very 
- self-willed and very obstinate. All this had to be overcome if she was to 
become a saint. And her true glory lies in the fact that she did overcome 
it all — but not without a hard struggle and a certain amount of failures, 
particularly in her early years. She was not a saint from her childhood 
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but she did want to become one —a very different thing altogether. Far 
from detracting from her greatness, this realization adds to it immeasur- 
ably. Given some idea of all which she had to contend with we are full of 
wonder and admiration at the way in which she overcame all her faults, 
her scruples and her doubts and became so great a saint in so short a 
time. 

This, then, is Fr Robo’s task — to show us St Teresa as she really was, 
as a historical person. How far is he successful in accomplishing this? 
The answer is difficult to find. In clearing away so much sentimentality 
and so many sugary additions he has performed an invaluable task, but 
unfortunately we cannot help but feel that he may have performed it 
too well. In his eagerness to present St Teresa as a human person, with 
human faults and weaknesses which have to be overcome, and in his 
determination to cut out all that is mere sentiment, Fr Robo has produced 
a portrait that will infuriate some and only really satisfy a few. Undoubtedly 
he is on the right lines and it is equally certain that his book is an extremely 
valuable one — but it is not the really balanced picture for which we are 
all waiting. Too often he is too cynical, too harsh, too devastating in his 
apparent refusal to allow any of the supernatural or miraculous to appear 
in the incidents of the saint’s daily life. Much has been included that 
seems unnecessary and his attack on Pauline does seem too harsh. We 
must not forget that Pauline was writing of her beloved and saintly sister 
and we should therefore excuse a certain amount of overtones without 
necessarily concluding that all that she wrote was tinged with her own 
imaginative additions. After all, Teresa was a saint, and however ordinary 
a saint may claim to be she is in many ways immeasurably different from 
the rest of us. 

In conclusion, then, we may say that this is a valuable book which 
deserves careful study. But we still wait for the really balanced portrait 
of the saint which errs neither on the side of sentimentality nor of cynicism. 

DOM RAPHAEL APPLEBY 


The Hungry Sheep by Sir David Kelly. Pp. xvi + 244 (Hollis and Carter) 
18s. 


Sir Davin is a most readable historian of diplomacy. To one who knows 
nothing of this subject from first hand his judgements strike true. The 
author, it is clear, has read enough to be able to put the experience of 
his life into a historical context. On such a subject as the present colonial 
policy of attempting to turn African tribesmen into English parliamentar- 
ians he is completely convincing. This first half of the book is called 
‘The Surface’. But even in this part there is an occasional warning of 
what is to come in the second half entitled ‘The Deeper Currents’. On 
page 21, in an analysis of Soviet Russia, a slight penetration below the 
surface is made, and Dostoievsky is touched. Sir David quotes an opinion, 
without context or reference, of Dostoievsky’s that all westerners are 
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incurable liars. Sir David interpolates in brackets: “We do not know 
whether this mystical evangelist was himself lying or not when he 
confessed to having raped a small girl’. There may, perhaps, be times 
when this sort of thing is all right. But the eruption of personal abuse 
into a supposedly serious historical analysis is the first warning that 
there is something out of control. 

The second half of the book reveals Sir David’s full intentions. He is 
concerned with the ideas below the surface. Unhappily he trespasses 
further and further into spheres where he knows apparently less and less. 
He is fond of Chesterton, and of a Chestertonian stance. The great man 
was in fact able on occasion to sum up the essence of a philosophy and 
to dismiss it in a couple of pages without seeming either absurd or 
superficial. But few men have this happy or unhappy gift. Sir David’s 
few pages on existentialism, logical positivism and pragmatism are simply 
stock Catholic reactions. These philosophies are examined and found 
wanting against objective intellectual standards, taken for granted. 

On the subject of art there is a whirlwind tour of modern trends in 
the course of which geometrical art amongst other things comes under 
the master’s stick. One wonders whether the author has ever contemplated 
mosaics. But the real trouble is simply that the author is angry with 
modern art. 

When we come to religion, things are worse if anything. Sir David, 
in his own way, is as ingenuous as Frazer and H. G. Wells, whose carcases 
come in for so much flogging. His judgement of Buddhism is the snap 
judgement of the last fifty years, that its essential purpose is the attain- 
ment of an absolute nothingness. All pre-Christian religions are dismissed 
as pessimistic and fundamentally disposed to regard man as a victim. 
In the hands of a Chesterton such a theme receives a poetic, deeply felt 
treatment, which penetrates through to the converse that these religions 
all have a hope which is fulfilled in the Christian victim. Sir David leaves 
us with a set of religious formulae convicted of melancholia. 

What seems to the present reviewer the fundamental falsity of the 
approach is revealed on the last page but one — where the author says that 
western man can ‘set the clock back if he wishes to’, and can unmake all 
things made by false ideas. It seems that Sir David confuses radically the 
permanent supernatural realities and the historical facts of human life 
in space and time. The historical life may drift far away from its maker, 
but it cannot turn backwards in time; it has to go forward confident of 
a redemption which takes man exactly as he is, and makes of every error, 
a felix culpa. In particular spheres, in diplomacy for instance it is well 
to describe exactly what is wrong, and how the practices of previous 
ages were better and to draw some practical detailed conclusions about 
the practice to-day. But to interpret the whole history of any time and to 
orientate it to the future, a theology of sacrifice, sacrament, and suffering 


is the indispensable instrument which alone can take one below the 
surface with any safety. JOHN M. TODD 
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GERMAN REVIEWS 


IN a lengthy article in the fourth issue of Zeitschrift fiir katholische 
Theologie for 1955, Fr Karl Rahner examines the teaching of the Pastor 
of Hermas on Penance. The occasion of this illuminating exposition is 
the publication of J. Grotz’s Die Entwicklung des Bussstufenwesens in der 
vornicdnischen Kirche (Freiburg 1955). Grotz maintains in contrast to 
the prevailing opinion among Catholic theologians that there were not 
in the early Church two forms of Penance, the one public and the other 
private and sacramental, but only one basic form: the sacramental, 
which is also present in public penance. Rahner claims that in Hermas at 
least there is never an instance of sacramental penance which is not also 
an instance in which the sinner is in some sense excommunicated. 
‘Excommunication’ is not to be taken in the modern canonical sense, 
but indicates that the sinner must in all cases be reconciled with the 
Church before he is forgiven. Rahner, it will be seen, is not entirely at 
one with the prevailing opinion. This recognizes the overwhelming 
importance of public penance in the early Church, but admits the separate 
existence of a more modest form of private penance. Grotz, on the other 
hand, places the greatest emphasis on private penance and regards public 
penance as something occasional, adding a new note of reconciliation 
after excommunication to the essential character of sacramental penance. 

In the fourth issue of Scholastik Fr Bernhard Brinkmann discusses 
again Bultmann’s de-mythologizing of the New Testament. He claims 
that Bultmann is drawing the logical consequences of the Protestant 
denial of the power of reason to attain to the praeambula fidei and of its 
rejection of an infallible teaching authority. He points out that the 
Ascension really was an ascent: not the writer, but our Lord himself 
accommodated his actions to the understanding of his followers. Probably 
even they knew that heaven was not just ‘up there’, but his entry into 
glory was thus vividly impressed on their minds. 

Fr George Trapp in the same issue shows how St Thomas’s psychology 
can be reconciled with the doctrine — especially as Hartmann expounds 
it — of ‘strata’ (Schichten) in the human person. The trouble is to know 
exactly what the different writers mean by the term, but so long as the 
unity of the human soul is not excluded a distinction and even a certain 
autonomy of ‘levels’ or ‘layers’ can be admitted. For St Thomas the 
powers of the soul are of the whole person, yet each as its proper sphere of 
activity with a certain measure of independence. EDWARD QUINN 
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ON 3rd July last the Lord Bishop of the Diocese ordained the following 
to the priesthood: Dom Benedict (Anthony) Sankey (Downside "41-"46), 
Dom Kevin (John) Taggart (Downside *44-’49) and Dom Augustine 
James. 

On toth September, the feast of the Dedication of the Abbey Church, 
pontifical Mass was sung by Abbot Sigebert Trafford (Downside *oo-’05; 
Head Master ’18-’34; Abbot ’38-’46) to celebrate the Golden Jubilee of 
his Clothing and that of Dom Austin Corney (Downside ’95-’05), who 
acted as Assistant Priest at the Mass. In the evening, at dinner, the Abbot 
proposed the health of the two Jubilarians, both of whom replied in 
their happiest vein. 

On 25th September the Abbot gave the monastic habit to the following: 
Brother Matthew (Charles) Gilbert (Downside ’50-’55), Brother Daniel 
Rees and Brother Finbar (Martin) Murphy (Downside °47-52). 

On 27th September the following made their Simple Profession: 
Father Columba Thorne, Brother Rupert (Brian) Butler (Downside 
°50-’54), Brother Stephen Boyce and Brother Ambrose (Michael) Lambert 
(Downside ’49-’54). 

On Ist October the Abbot sang pontifical Mass during which he 
received the Solemn. Vows of Brother Raphael (Myles) Appleby (Downside 
*44-°48). 

Dom Philip (Anthony) Jebb (Downside ’45-’50) and Dom Raphael 
Appleby were ordained Deacon and Subdeacon respectively by the 
Bishop, in the Lady Chapel, on 9th October. 

Dom Edward Green, the Cathedral-Prior of Bath, celebrated the 
Golden Jubilee of his Ordination to the Priesthood on 15th October. 
He sang the High Mass on that day. 

To all these we offer our warmest congratulations. 

In September, 1954, it was found possible, for the first time since the 
war, to increase the size of the resident community at Worth, and since 
that time there have been about twenty monks, all priests, living there. 
As a result the pre-war practice at Worth of singing the conventual Mass 
and Vespers every day has been re-started. 

Work of one kind or another is being carried out fairly continuously 
in the Abbey Church. The latest to be completed is the new scheme of 
decoration in the chapel of Our Lady of Pity. This has been carried out 
under the direction of Mr J. B. L. Tolhurst, F.s.a., and is, we venture 
to think, most successful. The former drab colours and uninteresting 
detail have been replaced by a blaze of gold and bright, primary colours. 
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We await with great interest the arrival of the ceramics which are shortly 
to be erected in the chapel of the Sacred Heart. 

The oil painting of St John the Baptist, which hung for many years, 
in semi-darkness, in St Sylvia’s chapel, has been cleaned, and removed 
to a position over the temporary altar of the Saint at the west end of St 
Isidore’s chapel, where it is seen to great advantage, fitting in very well 
with the new hangings which have recently been provided for this altar. 

The sacristy has acquired the following in recent months: a set of 
seven red copes, made of silk hand-woven at Downside; a new set of 
white vestments for pontifical Mass; and a very splendid seventeenth 
century silver censer and boat. 

The Abbot has also been presented with a new crozier. The staff is of 
ebony, with a silver ferrule and a single, plain, silver ring about half-way 
up, while the crook is of carved ivory, containing a representation of the 
crowning of Our Lady. The crozier is the work of Mr Alan Durst, and 
was an exhibit at the Summer Exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts 
at Burlington House. 

On All Saints’ Day new practices were inaugurated for the singing of 
the Epistle and Gospel at High Mass. The Epistle is sung facing west, 
down the church, from the top of the sanctuary steps on week-days and 
from the choir step when the boys are present. The Gospel is sung as 
hitherto on week-days, but when the school attends, it also is sung from 
the choir step, the deacon facing down the church as he sings. These 
changes have met with general approval, the Gospel procession through 
the choir being particularly impressive. 

On four occasions in the autumn either the community as a whole or 
individual members have taken part in programmes of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

The first was on 28th September, when First Vespers of Michaelmas 
Day was broadcast on the Home Service. This was one of the normal 
Wednesday afternoon series, when a sung service, usually Evensong from 
an important Anglican church, is performed, varied occasionally by 
Vespers from a Catholic church. There was a ‘technical hitch’ lasting a 
few minutes during the singing of the Magnificat, but otherwise the 
transmission seems to have been very successful, and many appreciative 
letters were received afterwards. 

Then on Sunday, 13th November, All Monks’ Day, Terce and Pontifical 
Mass, sung by the Abbot, were televised for the whole of this country 
and for part of the Continent also. The verbal reports of those who 
witnessed the Mass have been enthusiastic, and a very large number of 
congratulatory letters have also been received. 

On the Tuesday of the same week Dom Gregory Murray gave a twenty 
minute programme as part of ‘Children’s Television’, displaying the 
organ in the Abbey Church. 

Finally, on the Friday of that week, 18th November, the Abbot was 
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one of a panel of three in a television programme entitled ‘Christian 
Forum’, the other members being Viscount Hailsham and Dr Donald 
Soper. They dealt with problems put to them by Sixth Form boys of 
Bristol Gammar School. 

The academic year 1954-55 was an annus mirabilis in the School, for 
no less than eighteen awards of scholarships and exhibitions were obtained 
at Oxford and Cambridge, nine at each. This was a very remarkable 
achievement having regard to the number of boys in the School, and the 
Head Master and all others concerned are greatly to be congratulated. 

At the beginning of the Michaelmas Term 1955, there were 473 boys 
in the School at Downside and 245 in that at Worth. This, we think, 
constitutes a record for both schools. It is interesting to note that there 
are about sixty-five boys at Downside who are sons of Old Gregorians, 
and about fifty at Worth. 

In the early hours of Wednesday, 23rd November, there took place 
the only considerable fire there has ever been at Downside. For reasons as 
yet undiscovered the gymnasium caught fire. R. J. White, the prefect in 
charge of a Junior Caverel dormitory near the gymnasium, was awoken 
at about 2.15 a.m. by smoke and heat. He quickly aroused his dormitory 
and also P. A. Saunders, the prefect in charge of the neighbouring Junior 
House dormitory. The two boys cleared their dormitories with most 
praiseworthy coolness and thoroughness, and managed to save a good 
deal of personal property. The boys sleeping in the other five dormitories 
in the vicinity were also moved out. The fire spread rapidly, and soon had 
a firm hold on the gymnasium and attached buildings. Various fire- 
fighting bodies arrived in due course, and it was very fortunate that the 
Allan swimming bath had been filled a day or two earlier after being 
empty for quite some time; while the Petre open air bath, in the monastery 
garden, had only just completed a reconstruction. This had halved it in 
size, and the newly completed half had been filled on 21st November, the 
first time any water had been in the bath for about ten years. This was 
employed by means of hose pipes across the lawns and ball-place and in 
through the Court of Arches. The wind, too, had changed on Tuesday 
afternoon from North-East to North-West, after several days from the 
former point. Had it not done so, it is hard to see how the Old House 
and the 1823 building could have escaped; and once they were alight 
there is no telling how far the fire would have spread. In the event 
the fire was put out by about 4.30 a.m. The following have been 
completely destroyed: the gymnasium, with the stage and band-room; 
the engineering shop; two dormitories, one occupied by junior boys of 
Caverel, the other by Junior House boys, one class-room; the linen-room: 
two or three changing-rooms. Temporary measures were taken at oncé 
to accommodate the displaced boys until such time as more permanent’ 
arrangements can be made. At no time during the fire did it seem likely 
that there was any danger of life, but we must be very thankful that suct 
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_a large and fierce blaze did not do a great deal more damage both to life 

and to property. Next morning the boys joined the community at the 
High Mass of St Clement to thank Almighty God for his protection 
during the previous night. 

We must congratulate our brethren at Ealing on the elevation of their 
monastery to the status of an Abbey, and Dom-Charles Pontifex (Downside 
*08-’12), Prior of Ealing since 1946, on being elected the first Abbot early 
in July. Ealing is Downside’s first daughter-house to achieve independence, 
and the acquisition of abbatial status is a source of lively satisfaction to 
the Downside Community. We are glad to be able to report that both 
the Abbot of Ealing and Dom Paul Brookfield, who were badly injured 
in a motor accident in August, are making progress towards recovery. 

As far as can be ascertained there are at the time of writing some 
twenty-one Old Gregorians at various stages of preparation for the 
priesthood, both secular and regular. Those who are neither at Downside 
nor studying to be secular priests are divided between at least three other 
Benedictine houses, the Cistercians, the Society of Jesus and the White 
Fathers. 

The Earl of Perth (16-’25) has been elected one of the sixteen 
Representative Peers for Scotland, to sit and vote in the House of Lords 
during the present Parliament. 

At the General Election last May, Colonel O. C. Crosthwaite-Eyre 
(-26-’32) Conservative, New Forest, Major P. H. B. Wall (’29-’34) 
Conservative, Haltemprice and the Right Honourable R. R. Stokes 
(07-15) Socialist, Ipswich, were all re-elected for their respective 
constituencies. P. A. G. Rawlinson (’32-’38) was elected Conservative 
member for Epsom. 

C. H. Butterfield (25-’27) has been appointed Attorney-General for 
Singapore. » 

J. W. Pope-Hennessy (’23-’32) has been elected a Fellow of the British 
Academy. He has also been entrusted, with the Queen’s approval, with 
the preparation of the official biography of the late Queen Mary. 

Among the members of the Committee to organize the appeal for the 
decoration and endowment of Westminster Cathedral we notice the 
following: The Earl of Perth, The Viscount Furness (46), The Right 
Honourable R. R. Stokes, P.c., M.c., M.P., Major P. H. B. Wall, M.c., M.P., 
and Mr J. D. Woodruff (12-713). . 
_~ We have to record the death, a month before his goth birthday, of Sir 

Walter Nugent, fourth Baronet, who, at the time of his death, was probably 
the second oldest living Gregorian. May he rest in peace. He is succeeded 
by his only son, Peter, who was in the School from 1931-1938. 
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